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Love of Comrades 



CHAPTER I 



Dressed as a man, I rode into the forest. 
It was the time of the beginning of leaves. In 
the cool grass the slender flowers were alert. 
Overhead the birds sang to one another, 
" Come, look at little Margery Talbot, wear- 
ing big boots and a long sword at her side." 
I did not think of the forest or the mountains 
beyond it or that dangerous Castle, for my 
thoughts were at a gabled and quiet house in 
a garden. There a crippled old man stood 
watching me in a porch under ivy ; but I had 
not the heart to look back at him. 



My father. Sir Pertinax Talbot, is crippled 
and grim. As long as I can remember, he 
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Love of Comrades 

seems to have been always the same, with his 
cropped beard and white hair, and the furred 
gown and the ruff. For a great many years 
he has been content in a hermitage. "I found 
men so wooden that I preferred the indepen- 
dent and wholesome companionship of trees," 
he will say. " Besides, I am so sociable that 
I am company enough for myself. You may 
learn much from them when you are older. 
Now you are foolish and young, and your 
April heart hovers between laughter and 
tears." Because I consider he has enough 
learning for two, I am cheerfully ignorant. 
Still, I find myself copying his elaborate sen- 
tences and a manner he has of nodding his 
head approvingly when he likes his remarks. 
"Folk will use you after their kind. Trust 
none and love few. Life is a forced march in 
the night to death's precipitous brink. The 
feeble strive to embrace shadows : the strong 
trudge alone." Such things he will say with a 
nod at each pause, or a jerk of his bow, for his 
fiddle is seldom out of his hand. One of the 
first things I remember is music wandering in 
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" Peggie of the Songs " 

the dark, for he sleeps little and loves to hob- 
ble about the passages with murmuring tunes. 
Though his look is so cold his voice is pleas- 
ant and even. Thus while strangers are often 
repelled by him he is loved by the blind. One 
of them, a vagrant old harper from the moun- 
tains — Dark Murtogh by name — was fre- 
quently at the house in my childhood. I 
took delight in him, because he had a wonder- 
ful dress, a conical cap and a yellow tunic and 
a girdle of many colours, the attire of a bard. 
To my mind, he was akin with the " Little 
Good People" whose home was that misty 
Fairyland, the mountains of Wicklow. I was 
sorry when Murtogh came no more to Rath- 
moyle, and I think my father was too, though 
his heart was divided between my brother and 
me and my Lord Strafford, his friend. The 
only ring he ever wore was a gold signet bear- 
ing our crest, — a mastiff. Inside it the words 
" For the love of comrades " are graven. My 
Lord Strafford had given it to him when they 
were at Cambridge together. 

My father taught me the little I know, but 
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left me to take my religion from the lips of my 
nurse. When I chattered about it he said, " I 
believe all I can." Then he sighed, playing 
a sorrowful air. Sometimes he was prone to 
repent keeping me away from the world. " You 
are my world, sir," I said once. "Yes," he 
said softly, resting his thin hand on my head ; 
"the foolish brown squirrel snuggles in the 
heart of the oak." 

My nurse, Bridget Flanagan, was unwieldy 
and old, with a round and ugly and lovable 
face and a despairing appearance. Yet she was 
cheerful though she liked lingering on horrible 
tales. From the nursery window in the gable 
I would look over the forest and see the wall 
of the mountains on the rim of the sky. 
There, according to Bridget, a murderous giant 
dwelt aloft in the clouds. " Milo of the 
Sword" was his name. The legend of his 
slaughter of babies, with a meaningless cry of 
" Nits will be lice," shook me with a delicious 
alarm. " Tell me about the Pass of the Chil- 
dren and ^ Nits will be lice,' " I would implore, 
when I was tired of a game; and if I was 
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" Peggie of the Songs " 

wicked, the word " Milo " was enough to sub- 
due me. Almost as dreadful were the stories 
of the Plague and the Algerine Rovers and 
Dublin Castle with its withered array of 
heads upon spikes. The Castle was at the 
back of the mountains ; and my terrified 
dreams mingled its dungeons with those fabu- 
lous heights. 

Bridget returned to her family when I was 
eleven. About the same time, my brother 
Jack went to Eton. When his schooling 
was done he became a page at the Court. 
Yet I was not lonely, for many travellers spent 
nights at Rathmoyle, and we had an unfailing 
supply of beggarmen to comfort and shelter. 
Besides, a cousin of mine, Angus O'Mara, 
used to visit us often. Being devoted to fenc- 
ing, he taught me it, and thus I acquired a 
pretty skill with the foils. Afterwards he was 
a soldier in England. I was sixteen and fancy- 
free on the stormy night when big Captain 
Brute FitzEustace swaggered into the hall. 
It was love at first sight with me, and, if it 
was not with him also, then he must be 
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Love of Comrades 

deceitful. Sure never was worship so visible 
in the eyes of a lover. A splendid figure he 
was, with his scarlet coat and his great limbs 
and his fair curls and his enormous moustache. 
My father appeared to disapprove of our greet- 
ing, for he sent me up to my room before the 
supper began. I could have wept, I was so 
disgusted and grieved. Next morning our 
guest had gone when I came down in my 
green petticoat to pretend I did not know he 
was there; but the thought of him stayed 
though his heathen name was against him. 
Besides, my father says Brute was a name 
singularly esteemed by the Romans. This 
befell in the Year of Grace 1640. 

Well, two months later, a carrier brought 
us a box and a message from England. The 
note said Jack was coming and would be rid- 
ing alone, so sent his baggage before. The 
box held his clothes, and as I set them out 
to be aired, I could not resist the temptation 
to dress up in a courtly suit of his and see 
how I looked. The clothes fitted me fairly; 
but their tint was a dark blue that did not 
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" Peggie of the Songs " 

match my complexion, and they made me feel 
ungainly and shy. So I did not go down and 
play a trick on my father, as I had intended 
to do. It was now a couple of months since 
I had begun to desire he would stop calling 
me "Wild Peggie" and making such a jest 
of my boyishness. 



That night I dreamt my brother took me 
to Dublin. When day broke it was a silvery 
morning. Opening my window, I watched 
the tints vary on the roof of the forest and 
the rain wander on the tops of the mountains. 
Running downstairs, I found my father in 
the wainscoted hall. Huddled on the oaken 
bench under the picture representing my 
Lord Strafford as a surly young man, he was 
playing a crooning harmony, and did not look 
up when I kissed him, though he bade me 
good-morning with a strain of an unusual 
sweetness. 

It was so sunny and fresh out of doors that 
I had to sing as I went. I am accustomed 
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to sing when I am alone. Therefore the 
rustics in our neighbourhood christened me 
" Peggie of the Songs," while they called my 
father "The Scholar." Now the snatches I 
sang were in praise of a happy life and the 
Spring. Soon I fancied I heard a bitter cry 
in the trees. Holding my breath, I heard 
nothing but the whistling of birds. After 
going through the tangle I turned, but did 
not sing any more. 

From the doorstep, I saw my father still 
on the seat at the other end of the hall. Now 
his tune had become plaintive with a thrill of 
foreboding. Because it was one of his silent 
days, I stole across, and leant my head 
against his and put my arm round his neck, 
yet taking heed that it should not be in 
his way. Then the music went on to say 
every misfortune could be easily borne while 
he was sure of my love. So we sat when we 
heard a dragging step on the gravel. Look- 
ing up, I saw a man on the threshold. Rising, 
I faced him with a terrible fear. There he 
stood, leaning his right hand on the door: 
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" Peggie of the Songs '' 

his young face was despairing, as if he had 
been mortally hurt. 

" O ! my son ! " cried my father, holding out 
his arms as he rose. 

Then my brother lurched forward, and sank 
down on his knees, as if he asked for a bless- 
ing. My father clung to him, attempting to 
lift him, but could not till I ran to his help. 
My brother was swooning, as he fell on the 
bench, but then came to himself, and looked 
at me with the tenderest greeting. 

" Little sister," said he, " you are almost a 
woman." His voice was so low that I could 
hardly hear what he said till he raised it. 
" The letter ! " he cried. "It must be taken 
to Dublin ! " 

Said my father, " We have no one to trust." 

" Strafford's life hangs on it," my brother 
gasped, taking a letter out of his breast. 
Was I mistaken, or did he look at me with 
a dying appeal ? 

" To Strafford ? " my father said slowly. 
" They have wounded you for attempting to 
take it?" 
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"They have killed me/' my brother said 
softly, with his eyes upon mine. I saw them 
dark for a wasted sacrifice and an errand 
undone. My father was looking down at the 
letter weighted with the life of his friend. 

" rU take the letter/' said I. 
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CHAPTER II 

HOW I RODE INTO THE FOREST 

Therefore I was riding alone. My dead 
brother's sword clanked against the tip of my 
spur. These were not times for a woman to 
go riding apart ; but the suit I first wore as a 
jest was an efficient disguise. My hair was 
no longer than a courtier's, and I was sure my 
huge boots and slouched hat and masculine 
clothes gave me the look of a redoubtable 
gallant. If I could reach Cloverhill by the 
fall of the night, the morrow should see me 
travelling through the mountains of Wicklow 
and reaching Dublin Castle. There I was to 
give my father's ring to my Lord StraffiDrd as 
a token, and deliver the letter. 

The way was rutted and weedy. Mossy 
old trees encroached on it and tangled above. 
My eyes were too sore to observe the pleasant 
woods, and my heart was too heavy to spring 
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in sympathy with the squirrels and birds. 
Because no one had ever been harsh to me, I 
was not afraid. Even my brother's death was 
not able to bring danger home to me ; and I 
took blame to myself for my unnatural heart, 
because I felt I would have been stirred as 
grievously by the loss of a friend. Yet I 
think sisterly love had been stored in me, but 
checked for a time. I kept wondering why 
my father said, " Beware of FitzEustace," as 
I was going. Confident in my knowledge of 
men, I was sure there was nothing dangerous 
in Captain FitzEustace. So I supposed the 
warning came from unjust prejudice or a family 
quarrel. My father would never talk of his 
parents or the past of our family, though 
Bridget had told me we were Talbots of Mala- 
hide and had hinted at some tragical story. 
Puzzled, I missed a turn of the road, and 
found I was cantering on a narrower path. 
Though I had a hazy remembrance of a road 
on the left, I did not like to turn back, for the 
shadows were thickening and the birds were 
beginning to pipe drowsily in the realm of the 
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How I rode into the Forest 

leaves. Trying to be sure I was right, I 
galloped, with a quivering heart. So I was 
delighted to see someone who might tell me 
the way. 

This was a portly old man, with a blushing 
and benevolent face : his tall hat was thrust 
back, and his white hair was dishevelled on 
the frill of his collar; his clothes had been 
purple, but now were degraded. Seated on 
the root of an elm on the left of the path, he 
was intent on a book. 

" A fine evening, sir," said I courteously, 
lifting my hat, as I drew rein at his side. 

The old man looked up. Then, with a hor- 
rible cry, he sprang to his feet, and plunged 
into a thicket of brambles. Aghast at his fear, I 
sat staring till the sound of his headlong flight 
had died away in the dusk. Then I saw his 
hat dangling on the top of the brambles and 
the book on the ground. Alighting, I picked 
up the book. It seemed to contain a list of 
names and accounts. " It is a pity that he 
should lose it," said I to myself, " poor dear 
old fellow ! He must be a lunatic. I'll leave 
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it at Cloverhill for him. The Clovers will 
know who he is." I thought of taking his 
hat also ; but it would have been cumbersome. 

Mounting, I spurred, for I was mightily 
shaken. Once or twice, I thought someone 
pursued me in the growth on the left; but it 
might have been only a startled thing of the 
woods. Once, I could have sworn the old 
man was peeping out of the hazels, with goggle 
eyes and an incredulous look. " Old sir, I am 
a friend," I cried eagerly. Fear clutched me. 
Yet I could not ride all night, for my horse. 
Eagle, was fagged. 

Then I heard a song in the distance, — 

'' Straight across the windy moor they dashed towards the 
wallj 
Gallant Irish gentlemen and loyal lovers all^ 
Shouting gladly^ spurring hard^ and riding for a fall^ — 
And laughing Kitty Murchison^ 

As I listened, I came upon a ruinous tower. 
A light shone in a window aloft. Riding into 
the courtyard, I found a horse tethered in 
weeds. It had been recently ridden, but its 
harness was gone. While I fastened Eagle 



How I rode into the Forest 

beside it and went up the shattered steps in 
the tower, the joyous song was continued, — 

" She saidy ^If one can clear the wall^ he wins me for his 
hride^ 
So at last they broke her tender tyranny^ and died^ 
Carelessly they fiung the pleasant things of Life aside^ — 
And laughing Kitty Murchison^^ 

Groping to a door, I knocked bravely. 
" Come in," cried a grufF voice. As I entered 
the room, I saw Captain FitzEustace. 
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CHAPTER III 

HOW I DISPLEASED CAPTAIN FITZEUSTACE 

There Captain FitzEustace sat with his 
feet on a table. Though he had only a stool, 
he had it tilted so that the wall was a back to 
it, and he was lolling in comfort. The round 
room was lit by a torch in a frame over his 
head, and a haze of smoke was about him. 
Breathless, I thought of flight : I would have 
given the world for a gown. 

" What do you want ? " he said sternly. 

" Shelter," I gasped, and tried to gather my 
wits. 

"Well," he said thoughtfully, "there are 
numerous trees." 

" I want it here," said I shortly, for his 
boorishness woke my temper, and I took 
courage again. 

" Indeed ? " said he mildly, and rested his 
right hand on his hilt. 
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Captain FitzEustace 

" Beyond doubt," I said, gripping mine with 
an imitation of feariessness. 

" I seldom care to be quiet," said he, sigh- 
ing, " and I am disturbed when I do ! Well, 
come in, if you like. I'll finish this pipe 
before I kick you downstairs." 

"My horse is below," said I. 

" Where else would it be ?" he said. 

" I am going to bring his harness up here," 
said I. 

"There is a draught from that door," he 
said calmly, and drew a puff from his pipe. 

Sobbing with anger, I went down to the 
courtyard. "Oh, how I was mistaken about 
him ! " I cried in my heart. " To treat me so 
— his look was an insult ! I would not please 
him now by going away — no, not if every bush 
was a palace. I'll give him a piece of my mind, 
and then bid him farewell forever, and sleep 
under a tree. When I die of a cold he'll be 
sorry to find what he has done." With that 
my mood softened, as I thought of his unavail- 
ing remorse. While I carried the heavy har- 
ness upstairs, I could have cried because I 
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pitied us both. Laying it down on the floor, 
I took a stool on his left. I noticed he had 
finished his pipe. 

"You make yourself at home," he said 
savagely. 

" 1 always endeavour to follow a good ex- 
ample," said L 

" I was the first comer," said he, scowling. 

" And I was the second." 

"You cannot take a hint?" said he. With 
that he sprang up and gripped me by the back 
of the neck. 

" But I can take you a box on the ear," I 
cried, wriggling out of his grasp and suiting 
the action to the word. 

" Sir, I ask your pardon," said he. 

" I was in the wrong," I sobbed, repenting 
at once. 

"1 have been uncivil," he said, "but we 
can fight in the morning." 

"What?" I cried. 

" Sir, my first impressions," said he, " were 
not in your favour, so my welcome was cool." 

" It was," said I, as my resentment returned. 
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Captain FitzEustace 

" But I see you have courage, so we must 
be friends. There is no pleasure in sword- 
play when the light is uncertain." 

" None," said I. 

" I am sorry I have nothing to offer you, ' 
he said cordially, "but I have gone without 
dinner." 

" Oh, poor boy ! " 1 cried inwardly. " Of 
course he was cross." 

"What shall we talk about?" he went on, 
sitting down as he had been when I entered. 
" Come, shall it be horses or girls ? " 

" Girls," said I bashfully, as I sat down 
again. 

"You are young," said he, laughing. "You 
will be tired of them when you are my age." 

" I like them now." 

" So do I," he said frankly. " The interest 
I take in a married woman is merely rever- 
sionary ; but I love all girls because I want to 
be sure of not missing the right one when I 
find her at last." 

" And yet you are single ? " 

"It is strange," he said thoughtfully. "I 
19 
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am too poor to marry a penniless girl, and 
greatly too proud to owe my meals to a rich 
one." 

" Love is better than gold," I said earnestly. 

" Gold is the dirt about the roots of the 
roses. Love flies out of the window when 
there are holes in the glass." 

" What is your favourite name for a girl ? " 
said I carelessly, with my eyes on his face. 

" Margery," he replied ; but as I coloured 
and smiled, forgiving him, he scowled and 
went on, " is not as ugly as some names ; 
but I prefer Amaryllis. What is your name, 
by the bye?" 

" Peter Mullins," I answered at random. 

"What is your crest?" he asked suspiciously. 

"A sparrow." 

" Then you are not a Mullins of Cashel ? " 

" No, I am a Mullins of Cork." 

" Well," said he, " you have a suitable crest. 
Mine is a Mailed Hand. I would have you 
remember it." 

" And your name ? " I asked. 

" FitzEustace," he growled. 
20 
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"Have you no Christian name ? " 

" Brute is my first," he replied. At this I 
smiled, so he went on : " Listen to me. I am 
called after my kinsman. Brute Brown, who 
was killed at Port Rico under Admiral Drake. 
If you jest on it or refer to Mark Antony or 
Caesar, we fight. It is better to warn you, as 
I differ from your notion of manners. That 
is not surprising, since you come from a place 
where men give a box on the ear and not a 
blow from the shoulder." 

" Some animals have prominent ears," I 
said, losing my temper. 

" There is no help for it," he said, sighing 
and taking his feet down from the table. 

"We cannot fight till morning," said I. 
" Meanwhile let us talk about Margery." 

With a murderous glance, he began to take 
off his coat. Springing up, I laid my hand 
on my sword. 

" Put out the torch when you like," he said. 

" I am going to sleep in the forest," said I. 

" No, you are not," he said calmly. " When 
you came in I thought I had never seen such 
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a knock-kneed, cringing and emasculate worm. 
You insisted on entering, though I showed I 
did not pine for you." 

"You did." 

" You struck me. You grinned at me when 
I mentioned a name. I was mild, and you 
insulted me further. Do you believe you 
will escape with impunity?" 

"But — " 

" Listen," he went on. " To-morrow you 
shall ask my forgiveness on your knees. To- 
night you shall be silent. If you say two 
words more, FU kill you." 

"But — " I repeated. 

The word was hardly out of my lips before 
he had bounded across and his sword was 
pricking my throat. I flattened myself against 
the wall, and my arms shot out rigidly, as if I 
was crucified. My heart stopped, and I could 
have fainted for fear. I gazed at him, and he 
looked like a giant: his eyes were scorching 
my soul. 

" Is the second word coming ? " he asked. 

I shook my head in reply. Then he turned 
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Captain FitzEustace 

back to the door, and lay down near it, and 
put his head on his saddle. I tottered feebly 
across to the torch, and put the extinguisher 
over it, and sank on the floor. 



To tell the truth, I have doubts whether I 
fainted or no. I found myself lying there in 
the dark, with my head on my folded arms, 
and my sleeves were sopping with, tears, and I 
was choking, and it was all I could do to keep 
from wailing in misery. " Oh," I cried in my 
heart. " Rightly my dear father commanded 
me to beware of FitzEustace. Great hulking 
savage ! Oh, how I hate him ! And I am to 
be killed in the morning. So young and fair, 
and he is going to slaughter me. What shall 
I do ? " But I never thought of informing 
him who I really was, for I preferred to be 
killed. Then, falling asleep, I dreamt he was 
hunting me through the forest, and then the 
scene changed, and I was safe in my bed at 
home, and my father stood watching me, in a 
river of moonlight, as he did often, for he had 
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a custom of hobbling on tiptoe into my 
chamber to make sure I was well, — as misers 
get up to look at their gold, — and I, seeing 
him dimly, smiled drowsily without wanting to 
speak, and then he vanished, and Captain Fitz- 
Eustace was standing there, looking down at 
me with the eyes of a lover, as he whispered, 
"Sweet Margery Talbot." 

But when I woke in the morning he did 
not seem amorous. There was shouting be- 
neath, so he said with a scowl, " Tell him to 
stop that damnable noise." Putting my head 
out of the window, I was dazed by the light of 
the morning and saw nothing but sunshine. 
"Stop that damnable noise," I shouted, as 
like a man as I could. 

As my eyes cleared, I saw a man holding 
his horse's bridle and staring up at me wildly. 
Then instantly I had stepped across Captain 
FitzEustace and was flying downstairs. I 
heard him pursuing me, shouting, " Hi ! stop 
him ! " But I flung my arms round the new- 
comer's neck. " O ! Angus ! Angus ! " I 
sobbed. " I am so tired of being a man." 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW I GAINED A COMRADE 

" Peggie ! what does this mean?" cried Angus. 

" Hush ! my name is Peter ! " I said breath- 
lessly, and stood away, as Captain Fitz Eustace 
came shouting, " Hold him ! " Angus seemed 
more astonished than ever. " It is needless," 
said I, with dignity. " Gentlemen, let me make 
you acquainted. Colonel O'Mara, this is Cap- 
tain FitzEustace." 

" Sir, your servant," said Angus frigidly, as 
he saluted the other. 

" Yours, sir," said the other awkwardly, as 
if he remembered he was dishevelled and coat- 
less. " Will you step upstairs ? " 

" With pleasure," said Angus, as he knotted 
his bridle around the post by the door. 

" If you'll excuse me. Til go before you," 
said Captain FitzEustace hastily, and so left us 
together. 
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Angus looked at me pityingly "Poor 
child, you look worn," he said gently, and laid 
his hand on my shoulder. 

" Angus ! I am in such trouble ! " said I. 

" No matter what it is, dear, you have a 
friend at your side." 

" The sun hurts my eyes," I said, for they 
were brimming with tears. 

"Tell me all or nothing, just as you 
choose." 

" Jack is dead," said I, putting my hand 
up to my face, and leaning against the wall on 
my right. 

" Jack ? " said he in a low voice, and again 
" Jack ? I heard nothing about it." 

" Murdered," said I, and broke into a pas- 
sion of crying. 

" Your father ? " said Angus, after a pause, 
as if he dreaded an answer. 

" I left him yesterday," I said in a whisper. 

" My God ! " said he. " If only I had come 
a day sooner ! " 

" If I could go back with you ! " I said to 
him, for my courage was gone. 
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" Dear heart," he said, " let us go to him 
now." 

" Angus ! " I cried, " do you know me so 
little ? " 

" Peggie ? " said he, with sudden hope in his 
eyes. 

" I thought you trusted me," I answered, as 
I was turning away. 

"With all my heart," he said, as he took 
hold of my hand. 

" But you believed — " 

" I would not have loved you the less, if you 
had made a mistake," said he. " And I would 
have believed nothing but what you told me 
yourself." 

In a few words I told him why I travelled 
disguised. So he said he would see me home 
and then would finish the task ; but at this I 
was ashamed of my weakness, and said nothing 
would turn me. 

" Your father's word could," said he. 

" It will not be given," said I. 

" I was bound for Rathmoyle," said he. "I 
took the wrong path and saw your horses, and 
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so shouted to you, intending to ask you the way. 
If I go on now, I can overtake you to-night." 

" He will not tell me to turn." 

" Then I shall join you. But first — about 
this ruffian upstairs ? " 

" Oh ! there is no harm in him," I replied. 

" He was chasing you." 

" We had a misunderstanding." 

" So it appeared," said he. " Well, let us 
go up." 

Captain FitzEustace had his coat on, and 
stood tugging his moustache, as if he was 
buried in thought. 

" You seem to have treated my friend with 
little courtesy, sir," said Angus stiffly. 

" Perhaps, sir. Til treat you with less," said 
the other. 

" Nothing could please me more, sir," said 
Angus, with a look like a thrust. 

" Angus," I cried, " Captain FitzEustace has 
been the kindest of friends to me." 

" I would not go so far as to say that, sir," 
said Captain. FitzEustace, " but I hope we 
may be friends now." 
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"Indeed, sir, I hope so," I replied; and I 
meant it. 

"Though I spoke of fighting, I did not 
mean to hurt a lad of your size, but only to 
disarm you and teach you a desirable cau- 
tion. Your manner was a little aggressive, 
and my temper was bad." 

"Sir," said Angus, "your insolence — " 

" What ! " shouted Captain FitzEustace, 
gripping his sword. 

" Captain FitzEustace," I cried, " Colonel 
O'Mara has been a brother to me — " 

" Sir," Angus went on, " your insolence to 
Master Talbot — " 

"Talbot!" cried the other, wheeling with a 
stare of astonishment. " You said your name 
was MuUins." 

" I did not want you to know," I stam- 
mered, losing my head. 

" Why, this explains it," he went on. 

" Oh, horrors ! " I cried, cowering and put- 
ting my hands up to my face. 

" Lad," said he kindly, and at that word I 
took heart, "there is no need to be shamed. 
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You had a right to hide your name if you 
chose. Are you a brother of Mistress Margery 
Talbot's?" 

" I am but a cousin/' said I. 

" It is strange how I felt drawn to you from 
the first," he said cordially. 

" Strange indeed ! " said I dolefully. 

"You have a look of her," said he, "but 
though her eyes are hazel like yours, they are 
arch and intelligent. Mistress Margery is 
stately and slender, with something boyish and 
daring in her delicate face. I only saw her 
for a minute, alas ! I woke in the night and 
saw the moon on you and caught the resem- 
blance." — That accounts for my dream, I 
thought. — "I resolved to be allied with you," 
he went on. 

" You began warmly," said I. 

" I would not have you run off," said he. 
" Are you a close friend of hers ? " 

" I am her worst enemy." 

" How is that ? " he asked, startled. 

" Against my will ; but there is her friend," 
said I, looking at Angus. 
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" I fear, sir, I was churlish," said Captain 
FitzEustace. 

" Say no more, sir," said Angus. 

" Come, let us ride on together." 

" But we may be parting," I said. 

" True," said the Captain ; " I am riding to 
Cloverhill." 

" That falls out well, sir," said Angus. " I 
take the opposite path." 

" Sir, you are hardly civil." 

" I was going to add that Master Talbot 
will ride with you." 

" It is on my road," I said dubiously. 

" Then we will be comrades," said Captain 
FitzEustace, giving me a blow on the back. 

Angus went on, while I was gasping for 
breath, " Peter, you can wait for me there." 

So we mounted, and I went galloping with 
Captain FitzEustace. The woods thrilled with 
the rejoicing of birds. My spirits rose giddily, 
and I joined in the singing. It was an old 
song that came unsought to my lips, and he 
joined in it gruffly. Singing, we went under 
the leaves, and I looked back at Angus and 
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saw him there in his saddle. Waving my hand 
to him, I rode on, as we sang — 

'' // was a lover and his lass^ 

With a hey and a ho and a hey noninOj 
That o'er the green cornfield did pass^ 
In the Springtime.^' 
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CHAPTER V 

HOW I MET A RIVAL 

So we rode cheerily through the woods in 
the morning. When our voices were tired 
we chatted till one of us struck up a fresh 
tune. When I sought to discover his errand 
he neglected the question. I had been about 
to inform him I was taking a letter to my 
Lord Strafford, for I had rather invent a secret 
than have none to confide ; but now I copied 
him and kept my errand untold. I noticed he 
addressed me as MuUins, so I resolved to 
employ that name to help my disguise. In 
one of our brief talks he inquired whether my 
cousin Mistress Margery was addicted to 
riding. 

"She loves all pleasures," said I, "but 
that is her dearest." 

" Is she studious ? " he asked anxiously. 

" No," said I ; " she leaves books to the old. 
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She was born on a Sunday : and love-in-idle- 
ness is her favourite flower. Yet she is accom- 
plished. When she sings the blackbirds are 
envious. When she dances her young grace 
is consummate." 

"Does Colonel O'Mara court her?" he 
asked. 

" If he does it is useless," I answered. 
" Though she is not eager to marry, she says 
she would choose a big husband with whole- 
some unintelligent eyes and a monotonous and 
comforting way." 

" Does she know such a man ? " said he. 

"Yes," said I, "and she likes him. In 
truth, she likes everyone — all the things of 
the world. All weathers delight her. Lord ! 
how she loves a beautiful dark morning of 
rain ! At such times she is refreshed with the 
woods. If it is fine there is no keeping her 
still. Sir Pertinax says she was a squirrel in 
some former existence; but I think it more 
probable that she was a thrush. Last year she 
found a young thrush fallen under a nest, and 
cherished him, and then set him free to be 
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her representative in the uppermost twigs. 
Though she is my cousin I must admit she is 
charming. What do you think ? " 

" A pretty lady," he said carelessly. " I 
admire her ; but my heart is so big that there is 
room in it for a number of girls. I am always 
in love with at least four," he went on. " My 
moods differ, so I am fond of one for being 
saintly, and of another because she is not, 
of a third for her gentleness, and of a fourth 
for her spirit." 

" Then," I said wisely, " you must look for 
a wife whose nature is variable." It was hard 
to be grave, for I was describing myself. I 
rise in the morning and skip round my room 
or dance a figure in front of my looking-glass 
before I can dress. Yet in a little I grovel in 
the depths of despair. My heart will be over- 
flowing with love, and then will be emptied, or 
even dally with cruel fancies apart from any act 
of my life. At one hour I am reckless, and 
then run from a beetle. 

" But if her nature did not alter with mine," 
he said, " we would never agree. Now let us 
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talk of some more sensible things. I wonder 
what the old man will give us for our dinner 
at Cloverhill. What would you like to find 
ready ? " 

" A sweet tansy of eggs and cream," said I, 
smacking my lips. 

" And what drink would you choose ? " he 
growled. 

" I am very fond of milk," I said thought- 
fully. 

" I give it up," he groaned. 

" What is the matter now ? " I said to my- 
self meekly. " Men are so strange ! " As he 
seemed greatly depressed, it was lucky we were 
soon in the open. In front of us glittered the 
ivy on the ramparts of Cloverhill. 



A castle was there till the Lord Deputy Sid- 
ney — "Big Henry of the Beer" — shattered 
it in Queen Elizabeth's time. Now Master 
Solomon Clover lived in that place. Under 
his ownership, nobody paid toll in the forest, 
and the ramparts were a defence from the wind. 
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As we went across sward white with daisies, I 
saw the red tips of gables and the rim of a 
tower beyond the green rampart. As the 
hoofs clattered beneath the arch, the house 
shone. The half on my left was an ivied 
tower of the hold, and the rest was the dwell- 
ing Master Solomon built. The ramparts 
embraced a bright garden where bees hummed 
at work. Daffodils and tulips and rosemary 
were blossoming there. A moat roofed by 
the glossy and round leaves of the lilies belted 
the house. That trench of flat leaves was 
spanned by a drawbridge with chains running 
up to holes in the tower. There was no one 
about ; but a young girl was singing somewhere 
aloft. 

The song stopped, as the hoofs clanked on 
the drawbridge. Then I alighted on the steps 
by the door. It was good to be standing, for 
I was stiff from my rides. When I had found 
the chain of the bell, I turned to Captain Fitz- 
Eustace and saw him bow, with a conquering 
smile, as he looked up at a window. When 
I tugged the cold chain impatiently, our horses 
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shied, and I was startled, for the clamour was 
exceedingly loud. Plainly the old bell had 
been meant to clang alarms and to dominate 
the din of a siege. While its echoes were 
thrilling me, the ponderous door swung open 
quietly, and a solid and short elder, in black 
clothes of an old fashion, appeared on the 
threshold with attendants behind him. As he 
stood in the dusk of the doqrway, the sun sil- 
vered his cropped hair and long beard and wide 
ruff and lit the gold head of an ebony cane that 
supported his left hand while he proffered his 
right courteously as if we were friends. " Thou 
art welcome," said he, with a grave kindliness. 
When my hand was in his, he seemed so fa- 
miliar that it did not occur to me to mention 
my name, till the Captain was being welcomed 
in turn, and introduced himself, and, as if he 
asked pardon for my ignorance of the ways of 
the world, said his young comrade was Master 
MuUins of Cork. Though I resented his tone 
I was glad he had lied for me. The calm trust 
in Master Solomon's eyes would have made it 
ill to deceive him. 
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How I met a Rival 

It was strange how that house appeared to 
tell of its master. The wainscoted dusky 
corridors were airy and still, and the parlours 
were orderly and looked on the garden. My 
room was big, with a bed in a curtained recess. 
Its window gave a view of the mountains. 
I wanted to go to them with the wings of a 
bird. It was harassing to be delayed ; but 
my horse was not fit for the road, and I had 
promised Angus to linger. The dining-hall 
too was delightful, with pensive severe por- 
traits and a table resplendent with silver and 
an immaculate cloth. Many blossoms were 
by the windows; but the flower of them all 
was young Penelope Clover. 

Mistress Penelope was tiny, and there was 
dawn in her face. Gowned in gray tafFety, 
sure she was the comeliest creature. So win- 
some was she, with her appealing blue eyes 
and gilt curls and wisp of a form that my 
heart went out to her; and, forgetting my 
manliness, I had almost saluted her with a 
sisterly kiss. Yet before long I decided she 
was no more than a minx. It was the Cap- 
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tain's fault, for he gloated on her, while I was 
forced to attend to her father's disquisitions on 
ants. I have hated ants ever since, for they 
remind me of my pains as I watched demure 
Penelope's sidelong glances and her worship- 
ping neighbour. If he had been glowering at 
me it would have been touching ; but now it 
was a thing to despise. Matters were even 
worse after dinner, for her father, rejoicing in 
my scientific attainments, though I had scarcely 
spoken, insisted on hauling me off. When we 
came back, there was no sign of the others. 
" My child hath gone down in the garden to 
gather lilies," said he. "To gather Captain 
FitzEustace," I thought. Then he made me 
go with him while he sat as a justice and 
heard the quarrels of peasants and sent them 
away happy. To my eyes, cynical from anger, 
it seemed those peasants had invented disputes 
to gratify him, for they told him their wants, 
in the wrangles, and did not appeal in vain to 
his benevolent heart. Everyone seemed fond 
of him : and, in spite of my sulks, I was with 
them in that. Through his many interests 
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ran his adoration of his daughter Penelope. 
Discussing a worm with as much excitement as 
if he had been one himself, he would break off 
to tell of her ridiculous babyhood. " Worms," 
said he, "must crawl in the dust. Oh," he said, 
clutching my arm so fiercely that I thought he 
was falling, " can I ever forget the first time 
my little Penelope walked ? For weeks I had 
implored her to walk unassisted ; but she sat 
on the floor, and only smiled when I spoke. 
Yet she understood all I said, for she was a 
marvellous infant. One morning, when I had 
taken my eyes off her for a moment, — a thing 
that rarely occurred, — she rose and began to 
toddle across. Hearing her, I turned and 
cried out, ^ Hepzibah ! Penelope walketh ! ' 
At my irrepressible cry, she stumbled and sat 
down on the floor. Whereon she wawled, 
because her feelings were hurt, till I was near 
crazed, and she would not be comforted." 
There were a hundred such tales, and, since I 
have little affection for children in their animal 
years before the glimmer of reason, he made 
me believe Penelope would have been all the 
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better if she had been smitten at times. " My 
dearest young friend," he cried, clinging to me, 
" though her head is so small, I have seen her 
study for hours." 

"What?" I asked. 

" Romances," said he. " My sainted Hep- 
zibah would not have allowed them, I fear. 
But I know they are good, because Penelope 
liketh them." 

"You read them first? " said I. 

" Alas ! I never open a book," he answered, 
" I have so much to do." 

"You must not overwork yourself, sir," 
said I. 

" Ah, this restless brain ! " he sighed, and 
exhibiting a horrible beetle, lectured me on its 
dark and disgusting ways, while I listened to 
the songs of the birds and the far chime of a 
young laugh that was undeniably sweet. It 
was a relief to me when he turned upon a fly 
that pursued him. " Child of Belial ! " he 
cried, " hast thou no legitimate task ? " Then 
he groaned with remorse. " Alas ! " said he, 
"my savage temper! I cannot endure the 
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persecution of flies. They flock to me now 
that I am growing a tonsure." 

For the rest of the afternoon, he kept sigh- 
ing at intervals when he thought of his wrath. 
I was forced to console him by commending 
his child's sketches enshrined on the with- 
drawing-room wall, though I have never come 
across worse. That brought a new flood of 
her praises : and he informed me the only 
trouble she caused him was his fear lest she 
might marry unwisely. " Many court my 
little Penelope," he said ; " but it is in vain, 
for she loveth me so." 

I daresay this was responsible for much of 
my surliness when the truants appeared. I 
felt aggrieved because I had to rise when she 
entered. Both were radiant, and Captain Fitz- 
Eustace was as hearty as if he had not neglected 
me shamefully. When I ignored him at sup- 
per he appeared glad of it. In my natural 
rage, I went off with Master Solomon after- 
wards. One would have thought that was 
enough to make Captain FitzEustace see what 
I felt. Yet when we came back he was beam- 
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ing. Then, while Penelope was embracing her 
father, for she had his affectionate ways and 
would run to his arms whenever he had been 
out of the room. Captain FitzEustace winked 
at me and said, " You are a trustworthy friend." 
Well, that was too much, so when the rever- 
end old servants and a buxom maid had filed 
in for the evening prayers, and one of them in 
snuffing the lamp had left us all in the dark, 
my feelings misled me into pinching Penelope. 
I do not justify this ; but she was kneeling 
beside me, thus her arm was in reach, and I 
was so overwrought that I had to do some- 
thing; I would have shrieked or fallen into 
passionate crying, if she had not been near. 
So she was the one to shriek and astonish the 
rest. Just then the lamp was lit again, and 
her father ran forward, and cried tremblingly : 
" What hurteth my dove ? " " Nought," said 
she ; "sir, it was nought." With that, she gave 
Captain FitzEustace a glance so eloquent of 
tender reproach that the rest turned to him, 
and so he flushed furiously, with a scowl at my 
victim. " When one is accused of a crime 
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there is nothing so damning as innocence," 
my father would say, and it appeared to be 
true. The thing was a trifle; but I note it 
because it consoled me, so that I chuckled 
instead of saying my prayers. But my bright- 
ness was short, for Master Solomon drew me 
aside while he praised the activity of his fa- 
vourite snail. Then I took a candle and went 
up to my room. As I was entering it. Cap- 
tain FitzEustace came rushing upstairs trium- 
phantly, three steps at a time. 

" Congratulate me, Mullins," he cried. 

" Why ? " I asked, with a sinking at heart. 

" Penelope is mine," he said. 

"You mean you are hers," said I, with an 
attempt to be calm. 

" It comes to the same," he replied. 

" By no means," I said, slamming the door. 
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HOW I FOUND A DAGGER 

" There are as fine fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it," I said to myself. With that 
I swaggered across to the big table, and put 
my candle down on it jauntily, as if I was 
showing the furniture how little I minded, and 
began singing in a quavering voice. " Men 
were deceivers ever," was the carol I chose. 

'' Then sigh not soj 
But let them gOy 
And he you blithe and honny^^ 

I sang, and then sat down at the table and hid 
my face in my hands, and found comfort in 
crying. When I felt better I started up with 
an attempt to be manly; but it was useless, 
for, because I was tired and sad, I was afraid of 
the loneliness. The room seemed much bigger 
than it had been in the day. Timorously, with 
my hand on my hilt, I searched the corners, 
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and looked under the bed and the table and in 
the chest of drawers and the wardrobe, to dis- 
cover an enemy. Then, trying the door, I was 
cast down to find there was no key in the lock. 
Shoving a chair against it, I built a pile of 
crockery, so that no one could enter without 
upsetting it and making a din. Yet I was ill 
at ease, for accustomed to a cot in a little room 
and to know my father was near, I could not 
rest in that solitude. Still, I kept up my heart 
as best I could, and, remembering Captain 
FitzEustace might come blundering in and 
make a ruin of all the crockery and jeer at my 
cowardice, I was stubborn to be manly, and took 
the things away from the door. After that I 
kept fancying someone was creeping up to the 
threshold ; but I was ready to drop from weari- 
ness, and could not spend all the night watch- 
ing, and so made up my mind to lie down in 
my clothes and have my sword within reach. 
My cloak would do for a wrap, if I was cold in 
the night; so I took it down from the wall and 
gazed at the bed with an unconquered misgiv- 
ing. Ashamed of my faint heart, I said sternly, 
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" Remember you are not Margery Talbot, but 
Peter Mullins of Cork." Then I blew out 
the light. I repented at once, for it was terribly 
dark. That was hardly surprising, yet dis- 
mayed me, so I felt for a flint, and remem- 
bered I had left mine at home. So, as I could 
not light the candle again, I opened the 
shutters. 

It was a wonderful night. All the country 
was shining but the shadowy woods and the 
black procession of mountains. I wished I was 
riding by the light of the moon ; but as that 
was not to be, I turned and took off my boots 
and my coat, and tucked the letter into my 
vest, and clambered up on the bed with a new 
courage, and lay down on the side nearest the 
wall. At first, I put the cloak over me, but 
was hot and had to throw it aside near the cur- 
tains, and then the room was so lit that I was 
unable to rest. So I drew the curtains, con- 
tented to know the room was not dark beyond 
them, and was easier then, though more than 
once I put my hand to my heart to feel 
the letter was safe. My sword hampered me, 
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so I unfastened the scabbard and put it over 
the cloak. On second thoughts, I drew out 
the sword and laid it under my hand. 

I was heavy at heart and felt small and 
wanted somebody to cuddle and soothe me. I 
was wild to ride on since my horse must now 
be refreshed ; but I was bound by my promise. 
Angus might come at any moment, I thought, 
and I wondered what had delayed him. As I 
grew drowsy, I began to be cheered. " Wait 
till Captain FitzEustace sees my new petticoat 
of flowered green silk, with my grandmother's 
old lace on it," I said to myself. " Wait till he 
admires my pomander box and my pearls. 
What will, become of that dainty simpleton 
then ? Never again will I abandon my finery. 
I wish he could watch me dance in green, like 
Amaryllis. Properly clad, I can win him from 
all the girls in creation. He is so handsome 
and strong ! I am afraid he is stupid. Well, 
clever men are not to be trusted, for it is 
impossible to fathom their thoughts. When 
he is silent I can be certain he is thinking of 
nothing. Then he is inconstant ; but I am 
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pretty enough to keep a man's heart. I am 
delightfully afraid of him now: he looked 
splendid when he was going to kill me. True, 
his temper is quick; but I think mine is a 
match for it. And he certainly is hateful at 
times. But I do love him so," I said softly, 
folding my arms. 



Then I was wide awake, certain that some- 
one had come into the room. Crouching up 
against the wall, I took hold of my sword and 
was breathless, but heard nothing at first. 
There was a creaking, and I was mastered by 
terror and would have fled, if there had been a 
way to escape. I thought of nothing, and 
only knew I was terrified. So I have shud- 
dered at night in winter and only known I was 
freezing. For the life of me I could not have 
stirred to draw the curtains aside ; but that 
mattered the less, as a hand lifted one slowly. 

I saw the hand dimly, for, as the curtain was 
moved, I was aware the moon had gone round. 
Yet the darkness was not so dense as it had 
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been before I opened the shutters. I drew my 
sword back. Then another hand shewed 
beyond the gap in the curtains. This was a 
right hand and gripped something narrow and 
pointed. It moved in and poised over my 
cloak. Then it jerked up, and came down 
again with a pitiless stab. Instantly I lunged 
at it, and there was a cry, and the curtain was 
dropped. Someone fled blindly across the 
room and ran up against the table and tumbled 
over a chair. Taking heart at that terror, I 
sprang up in pursuit, but was caught in the 
curtains, and almost missed my footing because 
the bed was so high. Then the door slammed, 
and my assailant was gone. 

My flicker of courage died, and I was 
trembling again. The room was in shadow, 
though a glint of the moon was on the floor 
by the window. Going back to the bed, I 
lifted the curtain and saw the cloak faintly 
visible as if I was there ; but the side where I 
had been was in darkness. Putting my sword 
down on the bed, I touched the cloak and 
found the hilt of a dagger. The cloak was 
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nailed to the mattress. I drew the dagger out 
with a sick heart, as I thought how near I had 
been to death. Then I went to the light. 
There I looked at the dagger by the glimpse 
of the moon, and found it was long, with a 
double edge, and had a crest on its handle. I 
saw the crest was the Mailed Hand of Fitz- 
Eustace. 
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CHAPTER VII 

HOW I WAS A FALSE FRIEND 

I COULD not believe my eyes. Then the 
door creaked. Sh'pping out of the moonlit 
space, I huddled into a corner. I was no 
longer in fear, but desperate and driven to 
bay. A head was thrust into the room 
warily. Then a man crept on tiptoe to the 
curtained recess. Being now accustomed to 
the dimness, I recognized Captain FitzEustace. 
Drawing the curtain, he stooped. I sprang 
across and gripped his left shoulder with one 
hand, as I put the dagger on the back of his 
neck. With a cry he plunged sideways, and 
broke from me, and then turned on me with 
a sweep of his sword. I leapt back into the 
gleam of the moon. So we faced one another. 
Then I threw him his dagger, and it clinked 
at his feet. 

" Kill me now fairly," said I, stretching my 
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arms. " There is no need to be treacherous, 
for I have no weapon." 

" Mullins ? " he cried. 

"Sheathe your sword in a loving heart," I 
sobbed. 

"You had no right to do that," said he 
crossly, putting his sword into its scabbard. 
I laughed wildly, so he went on, " TU break 
your head, if you ever do it again." 

" You have broken my heart," I cried. 

" If you had seen as much of fighting as I 
have, you would dislike feeling a dagger on 
the nape of your neck." 

"You began it," said I. 

Then he took out a flint, and lit the can- 
dle, and brought it over, and peered at me. 
" What is the matter ? " he said. 

" If you are going to kill me," I quavered, 
"do it at once." 

" Stop that nonsense," he said. " I have 
come on a serious business, I tell you." 

"Serious for me," said I. 

" Come ! " he said kindly. " You are too 
young to be married." 
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" Do you mean to insult me ? " I said ; " I 
never asked you — " 

"You loved her at first sight, I am sure," 
he went on. " I saw the way you watched her 
at meals. But you'll survive it." 

" Pick up your dagger," said I, with an 
attempt to be cool. 

" Mine ? " said he. 

"Surely," said I. 

Stooping, he picked it up. "It has my 
crest," said he. " Where did you get it ? " 

"Not in my heart," said I. 

Gazing at me for a moment, he put the 
dagger and the light on the table. Then he 
strode calmly across the room to the wash- 
stand and took hold of the pitcher. As he 
came with it, I stared in astonishment. 
" What are you going to do ? " I said. 

" I mean to give you a drenching." 

" ril shriek," I cried, as I started away. 

" I have seen astonishing men," said he. 
"There is my uncle, for one. You surpass 
him." 

As he put the jug down, I saw there was no 
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wound on his hand. " FitzEustace," said I, 
"will you give me your word you had not 
come here before ? " 

" I do," said he calmly. 

" I beg your pardon," I said. " I made a 
mistake." With that I went over and took a 
seat at the table. 

"What is the trouble?" said he. 

"Trifles and dreams." 

" A nightmare ? " he asked, laying his hand 
on my shoulder so kindly that I was ready to 
weep. So I snarled, " I wish you would go 
to your room." 

Said he, " I am about to run away with 
Penelope." 

" Then I hope you'll run far," I said, and 
leant on the table and hid my face in my 
hands. 

" And you are to help me," he said. 

" How ? " said I, without stirring. 

" It is Penelope's plan," said he. 

" Then," said I, " it must be absurd." 

" She is to escape from a window and be 
clad as a page. She has the clothes ready. 
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This has been her day-dream for years. You 
are to hold the ladder and then lift her up 
on your horse and carry her over the moat 
while I am gagging the porter at the gate in 
the ramparts." 

" And then ? " said I blandly. 

" We ride into the forest. I take Penelope, 
and we separate there." 

" And her father takes me ? " 

" He hunts you. So I marry her and 
come back and make friends." 

"You have been thoughtful for me. Til 
warn her father," said I. 

" You cannot," said he. " I trusted you." 

" Then," said I, " tell me no more, for I'll 
have nothing to do with it." 

"As you like," he said, and rose in a 
huff. 

Changing my mind, I said resolutely, " I 
am with you, FitzEustace." 



So he went out. Dressing for the journey, 
I pocketed the letter and sheathed my sword 
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and blew out the candle and stole down the 
dark stairs. The hall door was open. As I 
went into the garden, I saw the moon watch- 
ing me with a cynical smile. The draw- 
bridge was up, and a ladder leant on the 
tower. There he was in the saddle, holding 
my horse. As I slipped my left arm through 
my reins and grasped the ladder, his horse 
splashed in the moat. Above me was a 
small window in ivy, silvered by moonlight. 
After a time I heard a whistle blown by 
the gate. Then Penelope peeped from the 
window. " Is my father down there ? " she 
said. 

" I have not seen him," I answered. 

" Art not sure ? " she asked. 

" Nothing is sure in this world," I said 
crossly. 

" Dost think the ladder will bear me ? " 

" I doubt it," said I. 

The whistle sounded again. A small fig- 
ure, apparently belonging to the leanest of 
boys, began clambering down, while I shook 
the ladder vindictively. "I wish I had not 
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come," she whimpered, as she paused half- 
way down. 

" Hold your tongue," I said fiercely. 

" Art so unkind ! " she sobbed. 

" Should she be allowed to inveigle a great- 
hearted youth ? " said I to myself — " pre- 
posterous and not to be borne ! " I could 
have sworn at her, if I had been a man. 
Then I caught sight of the rusty chain of 
the bell. Mastered by unselfish and just 
indignation, I tugged it. As the bell clanged 
an alarm, Penelope slid to the ground. Then 
Master Solomon appeared on the threshold, 
wrapped in a mantle and trailing a sword, 
and followed by old servants with torches. 
Captain FitzEustace came galloping back. 

" Father ! " Penelope wailed. 

" Thou saucy knave ! " Master Solomon 
cried, in breathless amazement, " I am no 
father of thine." 

" I am thy little Penelope," she sobbed, 
running towards him. 

" My child Penelope ! " he said, dropping 
his sword. 
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The pain in his voice made me repentant. 
Tears came to my eyes, and I wished to ask 
his forgiveness. Then I saw Captain Fitz- 
Eustace turn and fly as if he was chased. 
Mounting, I copied him. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HOW I KILLED A MAN 

As we galloped in a tunnel of trees, we were 
silent, and I had a misgiving that he might 
have discovered I was a treacherous friend. 
Soon I grew indignant and made up my mind 
to have it out with him there and leave him to 
search for an obsequious comrade. Said I to 
myself, " Does he expect me to carry all the 
girls he admires ? " I wished I had flung her 
into the moat to gather the lilies. 

" Talk of her no more," he said suddenly, 
as we slackened our speed. " I take no further 
interest in Penelope Clover." 

"You are wise," said I. "She is but a 
doll. Can her looks be compared with my 
cousin Margery's ? " 

" No ! " he said earnestly. 

"lam of that mind too," I said. "And 
my cousin Margery is merry and sweet." 
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"The child looked like a frog," he said. 
" What ungainly animals girls are ! " 

I fancied it grew colder with a shivering 
wind, and a frightened and hushed twittering 
of the birds in the top branches arose, and was 
echoed by others nearer, and a rustling awoke 
in the long grass by the way, and that dusky 
aisle of the trees began to loom, and the sing- 
ing over our heads was confident, as pillars and 
stars of light appeared in the tangle. Then we 
were riding in dewy and green woods, and it was 
morning at last. My heart sang, and I was full 
of delight. I too would have sung, but, as I 
glanced at my comrade, I saw him watch me 
morosely. 

" Mullins," he said, as if he wanted to quar- 
rel, " you had no right to talk of that poor girl 
as you did. Before you call people frogs, you 
might consider yourself. You think girls un- 
gainly, do you ? When you ran yesterday 
morning, you shambled as if you were a bel- 
dame of ninety." 

" My knees shook with emotion," I said 
cheerfully, for I would not be vexed. 
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"You may call women names," he said 
fiercely, "but never have I seen one more 
efFeminate." 

" You flatter me," I said, with a smile. 

" Seeing you mincing and hearing your shrill 
voice, one would think you had slipped away 
from your mother." 

"I have always been a favourite child," I 
said meekly. 

" Then what were the others like ? " 

To this I did not reply. " Poor boy ! he is 
surly for want of breakfast : his temper growls 
for food," — I said to myself. " He should 
always have some light refreshment as soon 
as he wakes." So we rode on briskly, and, 
as the morning grew warm, he was ashamed of 
his ill temper and veered to inconsiderate 
jokes. Beginning by taking me a horrible 
blow on the back, as I was mooning con- 
tentedly, he then, after laughing at my sur- 
prise and disgust, slashed Eagle so hard that 
I was nearly thrown on my head. 

" What a baby you are ! " I said fiercely, as 
he shook with his laughing. 
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" Alas ! I was born so," said he, and did not 
desist from his fooling till I was ready to 
weep. 

" Lubberly schoolboy ! " said I to myself. 
" He has nearly broken my spine." Then I 
reflected that if I once set him singing he 
would leave me alone. So I started a catch, 

'' On a fair morning as I came by the way^ 
Met I with a merry maid in the merry month of May.** 

So we rode singing together. 



Striking over the moors, we began to follow 
the highroad. It was lacking a quarter of 
twelve by the dial when we drew up at the 
doorway of the Sign of the Rose, a gabled old 
inn. A withered and bent little old man, in 
his shirt sleeves, with an apron about him, was 
on the threshold, and tottered to welcome us, 
and, calling the hostlers peevishly, led us into 
a sanded parlour at the back of the house. 
Though it was crowded, we saw no gentlemen 
there, and so did not salute, as we took places 
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on either side of a battered and naked table in 
a window, and called lustily for something to 
eat. At least. Captain FitzEustace called 
tremendously, and I attempted to second him. 
The others shouted as if the food was a prize 
that was to go to the loudest ; but he over- 
came them. We had a dinner of fowl, three 
pullets and a dozen larks all in a dish, with a 
jorum of buttered ale, made of sugar and 
cinnamon and butter and beer brewed without 
hops. The loaf of rye bread had been pitched 
on the table between us, and the narrow and 
tall glasses were thick; but I have never 
enjoyed a dinner more, and played the man so 
successfully that he was led to admit I could 
wield a knife with a laudable perseverance, 
though he had thought I would prove a depress- 
ing comrade at table. " I daresay I would have 
married," he said, " if it had not been difficult 
to find a girl with a healthy respect for the 
good things of the world." With that he 
shouted for more, and while it was coming, 
explained the happiest lot in the world was to 
be young and spend the days in the open, 
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with unlimited beef and bread and ale within 
reach. The dinner was long, and I began to 
be restless, and groaned in my heart when 
I saw him filling his pipe. By riding hard, 
I could reach Dublin that night; but did 
not wish to attract the attention of so 
many strangers by saying good-bye to him 
there. 

Rising and standing by the window, I 
looked at a glistening and trim lawn among 
beeches. The shade of the trees was little, for 
the sun was above. That airy quietness drew 
me, for I was tired of the din and the smell of 
meat in the parlour. 

" Do you want to be out of doors ? " said 
he: and I could see he would rather smoke 
drowsily and stare at the others. 

" rU stroll on the lawn till you have finished 
your pipe," said I. 

" Right," said he lazily, and I went into the 
hall. 

Taking my whip from the rack, I turned to 
my left, and saw a man on the threshold, a 
soldierly dark fellow with a curling moustache 
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and intent eyes and a long nose like a beak. 
Though dressed in brown like a sober citizen, 
he had tilted his hat and had tossed his cloak 
from his right shoulder so rakishly that his 
clothes were in harmony with his dangerous 
look. Framed in the narrow doorway, with a 
background of branches about his head, he 
stood blocking my path; but I looked over 
him, and, bowing a little, made to pass him 
serenely. Then he jostled me, and as I stag- 
gered against the wall, he cried fiercely, " Do 
you think me a dog, that you thrust me out 
of your way ? " 

" I never touched you," I said angrily. 

"You lie," he said: and the next moment 
my whip had scored a slash on his face. 

Drawing his sword, and springing back to 
have room for a thrust, he stumbled across the 
threshold. As I dropped my whip, I stood on 
my guard. Though the brightness confused 
me, the sun was not in my eyes. Thrusting 
furiously once and then recoiling, he sprang 
forward again and panted as he lunged ; but I 
parried, and he slipped on the grass. I could 
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have spitted him then; but only sought to 
defend myself. 

"This is no place for us. It will be fair on 
the lawn," he cried, choking. The track of my 
whip was like a burn on his forehead. 

" As you like," I said. 

Dropping his sword in its scabbard, he 
began to unfasten his cloak and coat, and I 
copied him, and, flinging mine down by the 
doorway, stood facing him on the lawn by the 
window. I was too angry to fear. I remem- 
ber how pleasant and cooling was the touch of 
the wind on my forehead and how it lifted my 
hair and fluttered the wide sleeves of my shirt. 
I cast one glance at the window, but there was 
nobody in it, and in one over it I saw the old 
fellow I had met in the forest : he was raising a 
tall glass to his smiling lips with a bandaged 
hand, and the green pane made him grew- 
some. My enemy stood bareheaded and in 
his shirt-sleeves, in front of me: and the 
fighting began. 

After the first pass I forgot everything but 
the skill I had learnt from Angus, and as I 
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tackled the darting streak of blue steel, I was 
centred on the play of the swords. My other 
feelings stood all suspended. I held my left 
arm up, as if I fenced in a school. I saw those 
savage and keen eyes alter, as he parried and 
lunged : they shone, as his steel shot under my 
guard, and they darkened again, as I leapt 
from the danger and closed on him, and they 
flashed, as his blade went through the inside of 
my left sleeve, and they widened and grew 
dim, as the hilt of my sword was in the lace on 
his breast. Snatching my sword out, I reeled 
back with my eyes on his, and felt a mishap 
had come, as if a button had slipped from a 
foil when I was facing a friend. It had been 
only as if my blade had gone through a pillow. 
Yet I saw the light drown in those glazed eyes, 
as he stood rigid and let his sword fall. Then 
he toppled and was prone at my feet. 

I saw a throng then, instead of him. People 
were all around on the lawn. As I staggered, 
I found myself held by Captain FitzEustace, 
and laid my head on his shoulder. "Are 
you hurt, dear lad?" he was saying, but I 
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had only the strength to whisper, "Take me 
away ! " 

Holding me still, he led me into the house 
through excited and strange faces that came to 
me as if I saw them in dusk. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HOW THE LETTER WAS STOLEN 

In the little wainscoted parlour on the left 
of the passage, I sank down on a stool beside 
the table and dropped my sword and laid my 
head on my arms. It swam as if I was swoon- 
ing, and then I broke into tears. Confounded 
by my crying and sobs, he attempted to com- 
fort me by stroking my head with his huge 
hand, and saying, "There now, dear lad, you 
will be used to it soon." Then he slapped 
my back, and assured me he had been as much 
grieved in his boyhood when he had first killed 
a man. Now, I was not crying from grief, but 
was mastered by obscure passion ; and of a sud- 
den the picture of him weeping after his first 
duel appeared so ridiculous that I broke into 
laughing. I fail to see why his awkward com- 
fort should have tickled me so. Yet I was 
never shaken by such a frenzy of mirth. Still 
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my tears gushed, and I sobbed and wept and 
tried to shriek with delight but could not, and 
then began to beat the table and stamp on the 
floor in a vain eflTort to give my feelings 
expression. 

'^ Drawer ! bring a cup of burnt wine ! " he 
shouted, and I wailed from amusement. "Two 
cups ! " he cried ; and the thought that he also 
had need of wine to brace him appeared so 
laden with fun that I nearly fell from the stool 
and could only gasp like a fish. " Coming, sir, 
coming ! " cried a voice in the distance. Then 
he took the best way to cure me. "You 
behave like a girl," he cried. At that I 
was sobered, and though the longing to laugh 
kept shaking me, I tried to mask it with 
coughs. 

" Here, your Honour ! " the host said, as he 
tottered in with the wine, and stared at me with 
awe ; but I rose and stood at the window. The 
lawn was quiet, and the birds warbled the song 
they made to welcome the morning. That 
solitude failed to tempt me now, but did not 
trouble me either. I remember wondering 
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why the leaves were russet and gilt among the 
loftiest branches. I was weak and indifferent. 

" It is a good riddance, your Honour," the 
host was saying. " A cut-throat he was : and 
there is nobody sorry." 

" You knew him then ? " said Captain Fitz- 
Eustace. 

" To my cost." 

"His name?" 

"Master Michael Penrose." 

"^The Hawk'?" asked the Captain. Then 
he seemed puzzled. "Here is the wine," he 
said, so I turned round. 

Because a mist was in my eyes, I began to 
feel for my handkerchief, and found I was still 
in my shirt-sleeves, so asked for my coat. The 
host said it was safe, and fetched it and my hat, 
and went on, " It was Master Jerry that found 
it, and told me to give it to you with his com- 
pliments, sir." 

" Jerry ? " the Captain asked. 

" Master Jerry Boyle," said the host. 

" Is he here ? " said the other. "Tell him I 
want to see him at once." 
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"When he saw his friend was dead," said the 
host, "he rode as if for his life/' 

" Is Master Boyle an old man ? " I asked as 
I put on my coat. 

" He is young," said the host; " I remember 
his birth." 

"Oh ! " I cried, " he has stolen the letter." 

f 
) 

j "What letter ? " asked Captain FitzEustace. 

;! "One I was carrying." I put on my hat 

and looked for my sword. There it lay, clammy 
with blood. As I turned with a shudder, I 
saw the host grin, and pick it up, and take it 
out of the room. " Bring my horse," I said, 

f; as he went. 

\) " If you think of following Boyle, you will 

be wasting your time," said the Captain. 

:j "Because you'll not find him, your Hon- 

'I our," said the host, coming in. 

I \ " Master Boyle is my friend," said the Cap- 

• } tain. " He never touched it." 

j ' " Your Honour knows best," said the host, 

} timidly, and the other replied curtly, " Of 
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course I do," as I put the sword into my scab- 
bard again. " Still," the host went on thought- 
fully, " I saw him take it." 

" How dare you say such a thing ? " said 
Captain FitzEustace savagely. " And why did 
not you. say so before ? " 

"Is the horse there?" I said impatiently, 
turning. 

" It is, your Honour," the host said. " Beg- 
ging your Honour's pardon for making bold to 
have seen — but it was during the fight I saw 
him feeling the pocket : just so, he stood using 
his left hand, for his other was in a bandage 
from gout, just so, he did." 

"Just so," said Captain FitzEustace, and 
shoved him into the passage. 

" Let me by," I said curtly, for I could think 
about nothing but my resolve to win back the 
letter at any hazard or pains. 

" Well, and what about me ? " said he, as he 
stood filling the doorway. 

" You can do as you like," I said angrily. 

" MuUins, you are not yourself," he said 
kindly ; " and when you are, there is room for 
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improvement. I'll stand by you now. I can 
find Jerry. I want him, so we'll hunt him 
together." 

"Will you really help me ? " said I. 

" Really and truly," he said, laughing. " Ho, 
there ! the horses ! " he cried, as he strode into 
the passage. 

I followed him, as he swaggered trium- 
phantly through a crowd at the door. He 
seemed to think it awaited him, and so he was 
louder than usual, and paid the bill with such 
lavishness that the folk of the inn were over- 
come by his bounty. But the crowd was for 
me. Every eye in it followed me with incredu- 
lous awe : and I was shamed, and had a burden 
of guilt. 

" Bodikins ! that mite of a lad ! " I heard 
one whispering. " It must have been witch- 
craft." " Save us ! " an old man said, crossing 
himself, as I set foot in the stirrup. " It is 
a foul witch indeed ! It is no natural man ! 
Mark it, how it climbs on the horse ! " This 
angered me, because it was hard to get astride 
without practice ; and I blamed Captain Fitz- 
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Eustace for sitting there in unmannerly ease 
instead of lifting me up. So when I was 
seated, I scowled. " It is the evil eye," said 
one, trembling, as they huddled aloof. 

" Ready ? " said the Captain. 

" Right," said I. 

So I shook my reins, and the fowls scuttled 
out of our path, and the dogs barked, and we 
were off and away on the open road to the 
hills. 
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CHAPTER X 

HOW I WAS COURAGEOUS 

We were silent. I think my friend was 
morose from the remembrance of superfluous 
virtue, while I was crushed by a black sadness, 
for it seemed I had failed finally and my errand 
was over. A purple barrier had a look of 
approaching me with a darkening menace. 
Puffs of cloud were about it, as if the hills were 
on fire. The gloom of those lonely places set 
a spell on my heart. Then we passed through 
a wood and saw a trough in the mountains. 

" What place is this ? " I asked, as we drew 
rein at its mouth. 

" The Pass of the Children. It leads into 
the Glen of the Crows," he said. 

A flight of crows drifted above us with a 
dreary and monotonous cawing. Turning in 
my saddle, I looked at the moors we had left. 
The sun had gone down, and the sky above 
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it was red, with a golden tinge, and over that 
was a watery green waste, like a sea in the 
dawn, and it was topped by a bar of clouds 
like an horizon of hills. I looked at the Glen 
once more, and it was darker than ever. As 
a pufF of wind shifted the clouds, I saw a gray 
castle on the sheer cliff on my left. "That 
castle," said he, "belongs to my uncle, and 
that other road leads to it." 

The green of the woods was vanishing in 
shadowy purple. The top of a ruin was not- 
able beyond the dark branches. The walls 
of rock by the glen were black where they 
supported the clouds, but were shining below 
where the light lingered on the ferns and the 
ivy. The delicate light had the clearness 
of morning: and the things it chose had a 
tremulous charm and were surprisingly vivid. 
Mostly it dwelt on the Irish Cross under a 
budding elm on our right. The Cross was 
gray, but its foot glimmered, as if it was be- 
spattered with blood. 

" Well, there is no harm in it," said he, as 
if he answered himself. Starting at his voice 
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in that hush, I turned to him and saw he was 
reckless. " Come," he said curtly, and we 
rode into the Pass of the Children. 

My heart was cold in the Pass, and I re- 
member how silent the way seemed, for the 
hoofs were muffled by turf with a velvety rich- 
ness of tint and a people of little flowers that 
had shut their innocent eyes till it was morn- 
ing again. Then we rode into a wood, where 
the wind haunted us with whispers, as if chil- 
dren were hiding and laughing under their 
breath. When we came out of that dimness, 
the shadows were thickening on the pile of 
the ruins. The walls were ivied and great; 
but the roof was under the brambles. 

" I was here once," said he, " but it was ages 
ago." Then he pulled up, and I drew rein 
at his side. " I wish we had come sooner," 
said he. " The place is haunted, they say." 

"Do you believe in such things?" I asked. 

"Yes, and so do you," he said gruffly. 

" Not at all," I said, though I was uncertain. 

"You bring me here at this hour of the 
night," he began. 
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" You bring me/' I said doggedly. 

"You know I came for you," he said 
angrily. 

"You came for Boyle." 

" Do you think I would come here in the 
dusk for all the Boyles in the country ? " 

" So it seems," said I pertly ; for I was 
eager to quarrel, as I found it was raising my 
heart in that unnatural quiet. Tugging his 
moustache with his left hand, he scowled at 
me. " Upon my word," said he, " you are 
just like a girl." 

"That is surprising," I said. 

"You keep asking meddlesome questions 
and chuckling at your small babyish jokes and 
contradicting me merely for want of something 
to say, and you always have the last word." 

"Why not?" 

"There you are again," he said, groaning. 
" Do you think I came here to sit and talk 
about girls ? " 

" So it seems," I replied, with a shrug. 

" I tell you I came here for you," he said 
crossly. 
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" Here I am," I said sadly. 

Turning away, he began to shout — "Boyle ! 
Old Jerry Boyle ! " Hollow and faint voices 
replied, and he turned to me with an awed 
gaze, as the last of them waned aloft in the 
heather. 

"The echoes are throwing oil on the 
troubled waters," I said, with an attempt to 
be cheery. 

" I am going," he said. 

" Try to be brave ! " said I 

"I know things of this spot that would 
make your hair stand on end," said he. " The 
gap is called the Pass of the Children because 
scores of them were killed in that place." 

"Well, it is no business of mine," said I. 

" It concerns me," he said, shuddering. 

" I knew you were rough, but did not think 
you were cruel." 

" If you knew how the dead have been 
piled in these walls," he went on. 

" I wish you would talk of something more 
cheerful." 

"In all haunted Ireland, there is no place 
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so dreaded as this. Quick! It is nearly 
dark," he went on, turning his horse's head. 

" Are you off? " I said. " I mean to look 
for your friend." With that, I dismounted, 
and fastened my horse to the stump of a pillar 
in a thicket of nettles on the right of the path. 
Then I went under the great arch of the ruins. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HOW I WAS A THIEF 

It was dim there, and the rank grass and 
the nettles and brambles were up to my knees 
and hid fallen things, so I stumbled and 
tripped. My heart stumbled in sympathy, 
and a damp wind was like rain brushing my 
cheeks. As I went on, I laid my hand on 
my sword. I had not gone far before a 
heavy step blundered behind me, and I turned 
in alarm, though I might have known it was 
only my comrade, shamed into defying the 
ghosts. Without speaking, he passed me, 
and I saw him clutching his drawn sword, 
as if he marched on a cannon. Weakened by 
his desperate look, I went at his heels. So 
we came to a clear spot, where a mist of 
light proved that the moon must be beginning 
to rise somewhere at the back of the moun- 
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tains. In front of us a ruinous frame showed 
a cathedral had been a sacrifice there. 

" Look," he whispered, stopping and point- 
ing his sword at a big hole in the ground. 

"What is it?" I asked. 

"The Crypt of the Monks," he said. 
" Hundreds are in it." 

" What are they doing there ? " I asked in 
astonishment. 

" Nothing, you idiot ! They are dead ! " 

" I want a living sinner." 

" I think he is there too," he said, shud- 
dering. 

" Then fetch him out," I said peevishly. 

" I have shouted once in this place," said he 
solemnly, " but never ^ain." 

Peering, I saw a flight of stairs leading down 
to the black door of a vault. " Do you expect 
me to go down by myself? " I said fretfully. 

" You can do as you like." 

" Do you call yourself a man ? " 

"If you are fool enough to enter that place, 
in you go, and have done with it. I'll say 
good-bye to you here." 
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" I thought you would show me the way," I 
said. 

" There it is," he said calmly. 

"You are a coward," said I. 

" I might have known you would draw 
back," he said, turning. 

" I am going down," I said angrily, though 
I did not intend it. 

" It will be a riddance of rubbish," said he, 
as if he did not believe me. 

Then I ran down the mossy steps to the vault. 



I did not give myself any time to reflect, and 
was taken up by the eflFort to keep the tears from 
my eyes. " Big lout ! " said I to myself, as I 
ran. " To let a poor helpless girl come here alone 
in the dark ! I was sure he did not love me." 

The only spectre I found waiting was the 
ghost of a light. It was barely enough to 
show a passage. I hastened so as not to let 
myself think. In a minute I heard a far voice 
echoing, as chanting is hollowed in the roof of 
a church. No voice has ever thrilled me or 
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attracted me so : it mastered me in spite of my 
fears. It was somewhere down on my left, 
and I went on, trembling, as a bird flutters to 
the eyes of a serpent. Suddenly I came to a 
turn of the dim passage, and there on the left 
saw a lamp with a tossing and indefinite light. 
I started away, and only my horror kept me 
from shrieking, for the passage was lined with 
skeletons in the garments of monks. 

The skeletons crowded in ranks, and their 
skulls leered at me from under the cowls. 
Many held rosaries clasped in the white bones 
of their hands. Some pointed to me, and 
others had their arms twisted round the necks 
of their neighbours. Some had beards yet 
and a drawn skin on their cheeks. Looking 
back, I saw the long passage was between such 
guards, and at this my head swam, and I think 
I would have fainted, if I had not heard a 
voice close to me say " Margery Talbot." 

The sound of my name brought me to my- 
self: and I remembered my father telling me 
of such crypts in convents abroad, where the 
dead monks were set up as if they mocked at 
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the living who went to them for sermons in 
bones. Ashamed of my fright, but still afraid 
to confront the skulls, I turned my eyes to the 
lamp, and tried to hear what the voice was say- 
ing, but the throbs of my heart deafened me, 
and then I caught sight of the red seal of a 
letter. There it lay on the table by the side 
of the lamp. Perhaps I could grab it and escape 
in the dark. Stealing forward, I got within a 
yard of the light, without seeing anyone, for 
the table was broader than the passage; and 
then, as I stooped forward, I saw Master Jerry 
Boyle propped on his elbows with his hands to 
his temples. An old man in black armour, 
with a stern haggard unhappy face and white 
hair and a long beard, sat opposite. Some- 
thing lofty and strange in that wan pitiless face 
thrilled me. Then he turned to me, and his 
eyes were so shadowed from the wavering light 
by his bent brows that they appeared as blank 
as the darkness that looked out of the skulls. 
Springing forward, I dashed the lamp from the 
table and clutched the letter and fled. Then 
the flash of a pistol showed me the turn of the 
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passage, and I ran for my life, with my hands 
stretched to avoid the skeletons on the sides of 
the way. Again a pistol crashed with a thun- 
dering echo in the vault, and then I heard 
Captain FitzEustace shout — " Mullins ! I 
come ! " as he charged down to my rescue. 
As I cringed against a tottering skeleton on my 
left, unearthly cries were behind me. A torch 
flared wildly at the top of the steps, and it showed 
me my comrade pausing horrorstruck and turn- 
ing and flying. Then I saw a little man, at 
the top, reeling back and dropping a torch. 
In a moment I too was up the steps, and across 
the patch of moonlight, and following the 
Captain, as he ran stumbling between the walls 
of the ruins. I reached him as he was clutch- 
ing his frightened horse. As he heard me, he 
cried without turning, " You cannot touch me ! 
I am a Christian ! In the name of — " 

"Mullins!" I cried. "It is but Mullins," 
for I feared he would turn on me. 

With one glance at me, he mounted and 
rode, and I was up in the saddle too in a 
second, and away on his track. 
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CHAPTER XII 

HOW I REJOICED WITHOUT CAUSE 

The road shone like a river. Then it 
plunged in the shadow of the woods, and 
through the black gap, and brought us out on 
gray moors where the moonlight was like frost 
on the grass. The night was chill ; but the 
letter snug in my breast had put my heart in a 
glow. Often my hand was up to it, to feel it 
was safe. After a time I began singing, — 

'' In myrtle arbours on the downs 
The Fairy ^ueen Proserpina 
This night by moonshine leading merry rounds,** 

But my companion did not echo the melody, 
so I was silent. 

We came to the Sign of the Rose, and he 
hammered and shouted till the host's head was 
thrust from a gable. Then there was a 
clapping and shuffling of slippered feet on the 
stairs and the clank of the chains, and the low 
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door was ajar. Before long, we had a room to 
ourselves on the first floor, and were dreaming 
of supper, with the soothing assurance that all 
the folk were agog to wait on us. The room 
was narrow and long. It was furnished with 
rickety tables and benches and a big wardrobe, 
and lit by candles and a fire on the hearth. 
My glee was so great that I had to dance. 

" What is exciting you now ? " said Captain 
FitzEustace, as if he wanted to quarrel. 

"I was only expressing content," I said 
piteously. 

" Then keep it to yourself," he replied. 

" Well," I said, " for my part, I would die 
with a laugh though I was born squalling." 

We had bread and wine to employ us till 
the supper was ready. Filling a glass for my- 
self, I raised it and sang, — 

« To all the tiny folk that lead 
Contented lives in wood and mead 
I drink J and hid them pray that I 
May live amid them when I die.^* 

" I wish you were amid them now," he said, 
sitting down. 
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Then I sat opposite him ; but the wine in 
my glass was little diminished when he had 
emptied his third bumper. Being tipsy with 
happiness, I meant to be cautious. So I sat 
opposite him, pulling a long face to avoid 
laughing at nothing. 

" I'll not be mimicked," he said savagely. 

" Heaven forbid ! " said I. 

" I have seen you copy my ways : they are 
not becoming to you." 

" I admire them so much." 

" You try to look strong, yet when you for- 
get yourself, you shuffle as if your boots were 
extinguishers." 

"But they are so heavy." 

"You are a credit to your sex," he said 
grimly. 

" So I have often thought," I replied. 

"Well," he said lazily, "there is no resisting 
your grin." 

" I am glad of that," said I, laughing. 

" I was going to say you might be grateful 
at times." 

" You need not say it." 
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** You dragged me down to a vault where 
the dead men were alive." 

" I was not afraid." 

" Oh, you ! " said he ; " you have no sense." 

" True ! " I cried, springing up. " Why 
did I never see it before ? But I can dance 
gracefully." 

" Sit down," he growled. 

"What! too old and heavy to dance?" I 
cried, holding my hands to him. "Do you 
know how to skip ? Thus and thus it is done." 

" I could do that," said he, grinning. 

" Then you shall ! " I cried, seizing his arm. 

As he skipped with me ponderously with 
laughs, I sang, — 

'' Let us go back to Bahy^land^ 
Two little children hand in hand^ 
Tired of obstreperous people and 
Things we reluctantly understand.^* 

"Mullins," he said, as he stopped and sat 
down, "what cause have I to be glad when I 
am weary and chill ? " 

" Chill ? " I said anxiously. " A spoonful 
of honey and nutmeg is the cure for a cold." 
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" Did your grandmother teach you anything 
else ? " 

"I know a great deal," said I. "Fumitory 
juice is a medicine for eyes sore with weeping. 
Bind rose leaves about your temples when you 
are unable to slumber. Cowslip water would 
be good to restore your faded beauty. I am 
surprised to see you are not carrying larkspur. 
When a youth wears a posy of larkspur, all the 
girls love him with passing faithfulness." 

" Passing swiftly." 

"You are unjust to the ladies," I said gently. 
" If I was a girl I would love you truly, my 
dear." 

"You are too familiar," he answered. "You 
are not dear to me, nor are you mine — and 
if you were, I would drown you. I am 
tired of being pestered by your infantile 
gayety." 

" But I have the letter." 

" What is that to me ? " 

"You are selfish," said I. "You take no 
part in my gladness." Then I sat down and 
put my hand on my treasure. "It is better 
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than food: I must gloat on it," I went on, 
taking it out. 

" It shall be your share of the supper. Well ? 
— Is it turned into a snake ? " he said, as I 
sprang up. 

"This is some jest of yours," said I faintly. 
" You have changed it — Is the other one safe ? 
This is for you." 

' So it is," said he, taking it. 
But mine ! " I said, " O ! where have you 
put it?" 

" Plainly, you brought the wrong one," said 
he. I sat down on the bench, and hid my 
face in my hands. " You are selfish," said he. 
" You take no part in my gladness." 



There I sat, broken and dazed. My de- 
spondency on the way to the Glen had been as 
nothing compared with this agony. I was 
unable to think, but only suffered as animals 
writhe when they are stricken to death. My 
companion was reading the letter, exclaiming 
astonished; but his voice was as faint to me 
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as an echo far away in the hills. " Who would 
have thought it ? I am confounded ! " said he 
to himself Then his voice seemed to come 
near, fDr he spoke to me. " MuUins," he 
said, " it is my painful duty to kill you." 

" I am glad of that," I replied. 

" This," he said, " comes from my uncle." 

" Is your uncle a gigantic old man, with stark 
eyes and a great menacing nose and a tangle of 
white hair and a voluminous beard ? " 

"That is my affectionate uncle, commonly 
called Milo of the Sword," he replied. 

" I thought there was a likeness," I answered. 
"Well, what about him ? " 

" I am going to read you his letter." 

"Kill me first," said I. 

" Thus it begins," said he. " * To my 
beloved nephew ' (he despises me) * Brutus ' 
(he knows I hate to be called out of my 
name) ' FitzEustace, Captain of the Lancashire 
Horse.' " 

" Skip all that," said I crossly. 

"That is all." 

" A stupid letter." 
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*' I mean that is all the beginning." 

" Then give me the drift of the rest." 

" Listen," he said coldly. " A man travelled 
from London with a message for Antichrist." 

" Is Antichrist in Ireland ? I fancied he 
would be English." 

" He is my Lord Strafford." 

" Then he is English, after all," I said with 
relief. 

" Sir Milo has heard of the messenger as a 
comely and reckless youth, and laid plans to 
have him killed, and among them wrote to me 
to meet Boyle in this house. So I came with- 
out knowing what was afoot. Now this tells 
me the messenger has overcome many dangers, 
though the letter was taken, and I am to kill 
him for fear he should know his tidings and 
impart them — " 

" So you are a cut-throat ? " 

" I am a soldier," said he calmly ; " and my 
friends are at war with Strafford, and of course 
I would help them." 

" Nobly." 

" By fighting the messenger. His name is 
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Talbot, I see, and he is described as small and 
slight and remarkable for his courteous man- 
ners. That astonished me." 

" I wish you would be quick," I said peev- 
ishly. " A while ago, I was eager for death ; but 
your voice is so pleasant that I am changing 
my mind." 

" You had better not," said he. Then the 
host knocked and looked in timidly. The 
Captain turned to him, saying, " What a time 
you have been ! Well, what have you for sup- 
per?" 

" Master Jerry," the host said. 

" Did you see anyone with him ? " 

" I did not," said the host. 

" Show him up. It is strange how uncom- 
fortable I feel with my uncle," the Captain 
said thoughtfully, as the host went away. 

" Master Jerry will be uncomfortable soon," 
I said, gripping my hilt. 

" I forgot about you ! He must not come 
on you here. What would my uncle think ? 
You can slip out, — but there he is on the stairs. 
Jump from the window ! " 
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" I had rather not," I said coldly. 

" Can you get up the chimney ? No, the 
noise you would make while you were roasted 
would interfere with our talk. The wardrobe ! 
The very thing ! " he said eagerly, and opened 
it wide. 

" I shall not enter it," I said sternly. 

"That is a matter of opinion," said he, and 
seized me by the shoulders and ran me across 
the room ; and, before I had time to struggle, 
he had lifted me in. 

" Let me out, " I cried frantically, striking 
the door as he was turning the key. 

" Later, " he said. 

" It is pitch dark, and I am choking," I cried. 

"That will keep you quiet," he answered. 

Then I was still, for I heard him greet Mas- 
ter Jerry. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HOW I HEARD A STRANGE STORY 

Worn by despair and my unhappy adven- 
tures, I sank in the wardrobe, and sat, clasping 
my knees, and leaning my right cheek on the 
rough wood of the back, and for a time had no 
remembrance of anything, but only deplored 
my afflictions in a menacing land. I am un- 
able to think of comfort in gloom, though in 
my usual mood I cannot see an annoyance. 
Now I felt I was hated by thousands, without 
a friend in the world. This was the more 
absurd, as it happened, for a friend was hard 
by. The dark was welcome, because it let me 
give way to tears. 

It was some time before the sound of my 
name startled me and left me attentive. The 
clink of glasses and the clatter of knives told 
me Master Jerry had taken my place and was 
enjoying my supper. "After all," I said to 
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myself, in my father's words, as I wiped my 
eyes with the lace on my left sleeve, because I 
could not remember whereabouts in these 
strange clothes I carried my handkerchief, " * I 
wish I had never been born ; but, since I find 
myself in this world, I am resolute to stay 
while I can and be diligent in a search for 
enjoyments/ " This wise sentiment did not 
appear to jump with the wishes of the men at 
the table, for they planned my removal. At 
least. Master Jerry was pitiless. 

" You must kill him ! " he said. 

" So I think," said Captain FitzEustace. 

" My heart faints at the very thought of this 
Talbot. Talbot? — I call him Beelzebub." 

" A capital name for him." 

"You'll say so when you have heard all. 
When he started from London, we had ar- 
ranged to have him killed by the way." 

" That was considerate." 

"Beelzebub was riding alone. Three at- 
tacked him at Chester. He ran one of them 
through, and slipped away in the dark. At 
Penmaenmawr, he killed a couple of others. 
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When he was crossing from England on the 
Pickpocket^ a sailor was to stab him, and throw 
him into the water ; but the poor man was 
found dead in the morning. Finally, the 
Hawk and I waited in the wood at Rathmoyle. 
As we were crouching on either side of the 
path, we heard a girl singing in the trees on 
the left. Then came slow steps and the sound 
of spurs catching in the weeds on the way. 
Beelzebub was tired and afoot. The Hawk 
sprang on the path, and skewered him with a 
thrust. Flinging up his hands with a cry, the 
lad reeled backward, and fell into a tangle of 
ivy. Then the Hawk lunged again, pinning 
him. ^ There is someone coming,' I cried, 
and rushed through the thickets. ' Stop ! ' 
whispered the Hawk, overtaking me and 
clutching my shoulder. ^ If you run so, you'll 
be heard if there is any pursuit.' Penrose was 
the kindest of men, and seldom killed people 
without some sort of a reason. ' Why, it was 
merely that girl ! ' said he, cursing me for run- 
ning away. So we went back and found only 
the blood." 
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" The boy had gone ? " 
"We tracked him by his blood through 
the trees : he had fallen on the way, for the 
weeds were crushed and many bushes were 
broken. * I felt my sword sticking in the 
ground underneath him/ said the Hawk in 
amazement." 

" But he was wounded to death ? " 
" Says the Hawk, * We'll wait in the forest. 
rU watch the road to Cloverhill, and leave you 
to guard the path that goes by the tower.' So 
I sat studying the list of our friends. I was 
at ease, for I knew there was no man at Rath- 
moyle but Sir Pertinax, and he is a cripple. 
'A fine evening,' said Beelzebub cheerfully. 
There he was sitting a big horse at my side." 
" Nonsense ! it was a cousin of his." 
" I tell you I saw him. Well, I went away 
for a time, and when I came back, found he 
had taken the list, — enough to hang everyone 
of us. Not that it matters to me, for when 
Milo finds I have let the list go, he'll put me 
into the Glen. So, to recover it, I followed 
Beelzebub to the tower by short cuts. As I 
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tried to go in and finish him without spoil- 
ing his rest, I found somebody asleep on the 
threshold." 

" I was there." 

"So I saw, the next day. I went for the 
Hawk, and we hid in ambush. Then we 
heard the girl singing. She did not appear; 
but Beelzebub came riding with you. The 
Hawk let you both pass, because he was taken 
aback to find you friends with the man you had 
been summoned to kill." 

"Well," said the other, "I did not know 
why my uncle wanted me here." 

" Ah, Beelzebub knew. But listen. There 
is more to come yet. That night I stopped at 
Cloverhill, and crept to his room in the dark, 
and drew his curtain, and saw him lying cloaked 
on the bed. I stabbed where his heart ought 
to have been. That moment, his sword went 
through my hand. Mind you, the thrust came 
from the other side of the bed : I think he 
must have held his sword with his foot." 

" A disgusting surprise ! " 

" Half an hour later, he attempted to carry 
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off Penelope Clover. At first, I thought you 
might have a part in it ; but she put the blame 
on him/* 

" That is as it should be." 

" Mind you, he was unhurt and took my 
dagger along with him. It may be stuck in 
him yet. It was a beautiful weapon, and I had 
it from Milo." 

" With our crest on it ? Oh ! I remember." 

" To-day Penrose fought him, and was killed 
for his pains ; but I obtained the letter and fled. 
Your uncle and I were talking down in the 
Crypt. He had written a letter, and I was to 
bring it to you. Suddenly there was a rush, 
and I saw him — " 

" My uncle ? " 

" No, Beelzebub. He dashed for the lamp 
and hurled it down, and it scalded me, and I fell 
on the floor. It was lucky I did, for Milo began 
firing his pistols and assaulting the darkness." 

" A letter for me ? " 

" Beelzebub took it, but paused to do in- 
credible damage at the door of the Crypt. He 
left a smell of brimstone behind him." 
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" Perhaps It was the smell of the powder," 
said the Captain. " After all this, you ask me 
to tackle him ? " 

" I'd rather you did than I. Til never be 
the same man again/* 
" That is a good thing." 
" I mean to turn over a new leaf." 
" Or an old one, as a child kicks the rotten 
leaves in a wood." 

" I left Milo striding about in the Crypt, 
repeating the most truculent curses to be found 
in the Bible. When I left him he was about 
to ride alone through the Pass to defy the 
ghosts of the children. A strange life he has 
led ! " said Master Jerry. With that he began 
talking in a maundering way about the things 
of his youth. Thus I learnt the history of Sir 
Milo FitzEustace. Listening, I remembered 
my father saying our country, in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, was the last home of that wild 
chivalrous world whose heroes wept loud, and 
kissed together in kindness, and flamed into 
a hate or a love. 
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Briefly, here is the history I heard in the 
wardrobe. 

On a bright day, long ago in the Spring, 
young Sir Milo FitzEustace was hunting in 
a forest, and encountered a girl riding with a 
delicate lad. When he drew out of the grassy 
path to make way, she looked in his eyes. 
Then he knew he had found his companion, 
the desire of his heart. That night he mus- 
tered his men and stormed her young hus- 
band's castle, and so carried her off. Placing 
her in a tower in the trees, he lay out in the 
thickets, guarding it from any attack. With 
the morning, he dressed in white silk, and rode 
alone cheerily to the gate of the tower. There 
he sounded his horn lightly, thinking she would 
look from the window. Nothing stirred : so he 
dismounted and went up to her room. But 
she had stabbed herself, at the sound of his 
coming. 

After some time, his squire. Master Jerry 

Boyle, growing uneasy, followed and saw only 

the dead girl, and so rode back to Dublin and 

found the city distraught with a sudden panic 
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of plague. Sir Milo was home, and drinking 
with a throng of his friends ; but he seemed 
shaken, and dismayed by the sickness. When 
two of his companions were stricken at the 
height of the feasting, he rushed out of the 
room. For months, nothing was heard of 
him, and then he rode into Dublin in the 
black armour he had worn ever since. He 
had grown gloomy and restless, and threw 
in his lot with the Puritans and joined in 
slaughtering the rebels, till " Milo of the 
Sword" was a name to make the children 
afraid. The thatched and forlorn villages of 
the Irish were the cities of Canaan to him now, 
and he smote them with the edge of the sword, 
destroying them utterly, with the women and 
children therein. Even his new friends were 
aghast, and drew aloof from him after the 
battle of the Glen of the Crows. The rebels 
had been penned and cut down in that woody 
gap in the mountains, till the hunters were 
tired and stayed their hands in the twilight. 
Then children were seen flying between pre- 
cipitous rocks. "Nits will be lice," said Sir 
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Mile, meaning they would grow to be rebels : 
and he rode after them ; neither left he any to 
breathe. Then he returned solemnly, as if he 
was comforted by the blessing of God. Yet 
afterwards he grew darker; and lived in a 
ruinous castle on a height by the Glen. The 
place seemed to hold him with a spell, and, 
since the peasants believed it was haunted by 
the ghosts of his victims, he would go there 
defiantly and pray alone in the Crypt of the 
Monks, and would gallop at twilight through 
the Pass of the Children. Some said they 
heard wails in the gap and saw shadowy chil- 
dren pursuing him as far as the Cross. Others 
heard only the wind and saw the fugitive mist. 
It was said his horse used to be terrified, but 
Sir Milo was motionless, with the look he had 
when he rested from the slaughter, repeating : 
" Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth 
thy little ones against the stones." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HOW I FLED FROM MY COMRADE 

Remembering how my nurse had alarmed 
my childhood by Sir Milo's renown, I was 
loth to be pitted against such an antagonist. 
There I sat, ruefully listening, and learnt how 
the Puritans had plotted to seize Dublin 
Castle, and how Sir Milo was mustering them 
in the hills, and how the letter was a warning 
to my Lord Strafford, and was meant to per- 
suade him not to go back to England help- 
lessly, but rather to lead his army in an attack 
on the Scots. 

Then the Captain, with much ado, persuaded 
Master Jerry to speak of other things. Mas- 
ter Jerry's thick voice had some softness and 
a lingering purity. The Captain's deep growls 
were eloquent of affable strength. Master 
Jerry seemed to find virtue in wine, for he 
no 
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desired to confess the many sins of his youth. 
The other broke in with a song, — 

'' There is a lady sweet and kindj 
Was never face so pleased my mind: 
I did but see her passing by^ 
And yet I love her till I die'' 

This moved Master Jerry to sing a song of 
his own, — 

'' My mistress has a thousand rings^ 

Her little head their gleams enfold : 
What wanderer triumphant brings 
Such fairy gold ? " 

The Captain interrupted him, saying he 
disliked girls whose hair appeared to be 
golden. " Dear fellow ! " I said to myself, 
smoothing my dark locks on my forehead. 
Then the other was peevish, and said he had 
forgotten to attend to his horse. I heard him 
stumbling away and shutting the door. 



As the Captain's ponderous step came to 
the wardrobe, I shut my eyes and shrank in 
the corner. " I believe the little creature is 
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dead," he said calmly, when he had opened 
it. Then I shrieked, for he was tugging my 
ear, as he went on, " Come out, Beelzebub ! " 

"You forget yourself, sir," I cried, and 
sprang up indignantly, as if I was hallowed 
by a petticoat still. 

"I had forgotten you," he said cheerfully. 

"You put me in," I said angrily; "and 
here I stay as long as I like." 

"And longer," said he. "Perhaps it is 
better." 

" I have changed my mind," said I sharply. 
" Because you want me to stop in I'll come 
out." 

"No," said he, "I have changed my mind 
also." 

"Sir," I said fiercely, "you'll suffer for 
this scandalous conduct." 

With that he went back to the table. I 
dared not defy him, for I was starving and 
faint. " Will you have a glass of wine ? " 
he said, after a pause ; but I was unable to 
answer. " By the bye, you had no supper," 
he went on. " Will you have some now ? " 
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I sat on the floor of the wardrobe, shutting 
my eyes. Then I heard him return. " Here 
it is," he said gently. 

" Go away ! " I said, choking. 

" Be of good cheer," he said, with such 
kindness that I wanted to cling to him and 
weep on his neck. "Til not kill you." 

" I am not afraid," I said, looking up. 

"You can come out," he said soothingly, 
" if you'll give me your word not to go with- 
out my permission." 

" I promise to go as soon as I can." 

"That will not be soon," he said, putting 
the plate at my side. 

Then he sat by the table again, filling his 
glass. Seeing some chicken on the plate, I 
was charmed by it. A knife and fork were 
beside it, so I took the plate on my lap, and 
supped contentedly. While I was so busied 
the host came in and told him a stranger 
wanted to see him. Said the Captain, " Tell 
him I never receive visitors at this hour of 
the night, and have gone out for a stroll, and 
will not be back for a month." The host 
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came back and said the stranger was threaten- 
ing to force his way in. "In that case," said 
Captain FitzEustace, springing up, "it will 
be a pleasure to meet him." Drawing his 
sword, he went down the stairs at a run. 



Hardly was he well on the stairs before I 
was out of my prison. As I was putting on 
my cloak and hat, I heard a step on the land- 
ing. Drawing my sword, I hid behind the 
door, as it opened. In came Master Jerry. 
' " Beelzebub ! " he shrieked, as I flourished 
my sword in his face. 

" On your knees, sinner ! " I cried. " I 
came down the chimney," I went on, as he 
knelt, "and I'll take you away with me by 
the same road, if you stir or whisper. Here 
is your old book. Much good may it do 
you ! I am a messenger, not anyone's spy." 
With that, I gave him the book, and slipped 
out, and caught the host in the passage, as he 
was making his way toward a room on the 
right. " My horse, at once ! " I said softly. 
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"This minute, your Worship," he said, 
shambling away. 

Then I heard a clashing of steel. If I had 
run out of the back, I would have been penned 
on the lawn. So I thought it better to rush 
to the front door while the Captain attended 
to the unfortunate stranger. This I did, and 
had a glimpse of him fencing happily and was 
able to see the blade of his antagonist's sword. 
The swords were still chiming, as I opened the 
door. Shutting it behind me, I reached the 
highroad and the light of the moon. When 
the host brought Eagle, I mounted with less 
than my usual awkwardness, since terror as- 
sisted me. So I galloped off. When I had 
ridden half a mile, I heard shouting and went 
quicker for that. Then the noise stopped; 
and I spurred to those sombre and fantastical 
heights. By this time the moon was behind 
me and beginning to set. Pulling up, I took 
breath, as if I had been running, and sat limp. 
I was awed; but there was no doubt in my 
heart. There my road wound, glimmering in 
the night of the hills. Aloft in them was Sir 
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Mile FitzEustace. There too was my letter, 
and I had to regain it. Beyond them was 
Dublin Castle. I turned and looked back. 
The rim of the moon was sinking behind a 
tree, like a fan of black lace, and the twilight 
was lingering like a mist on the turf. The 
highroad was gray, and three horsemen ap- 
peared where it rose after a dip. Though 
they were distant I could see they were gallop- 
ing, and they seemed huge against the last of 
the moon. Turning to that black rampart of 
mountains, I spurred, singing recklessly, — 

'' Straight across the windy moor they dashed toward the 
wall^ 
Gallant Irish gentlemen and loyal lovers allJ* 
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CHAPTER XV 

HOW I WAS CAST OVER A PRECIPICE 

The road ran between woods, and then was 
serpentine on a clifF on my right. As I as- 
cended it, Eagle stumbled and panted. Soon 
I heard clattering hoofs. Someone was catch- 
ing me, so I dismounted, and taking Eagle 
into a shrubbery, hid to see my pursuer. 
There it was pitch dark. Whispers and moans 
were about me, as the wind stole through the 
thickets. Once, a rustle of leaves was like the 
swish of a gown. Another time, the clammy 
touch of a branch was like a hand on my neck. 
Then I heard Master Jerry singing, as if he 
tried to encourage himself, — 
** Now the dawn dances across the gray sea^ shining and 

When dusk advances^ young lovers may he pining away.** 
Thus he sang dolefully, as he passed in the 
twilight. Then Eagle neighed, frightening me, 
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and I caught hold of my hilt. Master Jerry 
was as greatly alarmed, for he crouched, and 
his horse sprang, as if it was spurred. When 
he was gone, I stepped from my refuge. 
There was no noise, for the wind appeared to 
have fallen, since I was out of the tangle. 
Because Eagle might betray me, I tied him 
there, and was soon upon the top of the 
mountain. 

There I saw a tower, grim against a back- 
ground of stars. On my right hand was a fire, 
and a clinking like the noise of a forge. Draw- 
ing near it, I saw only a flame. As it bright- 
ened, it showed the roof of a cave. Pausing 
on the threshold, I saw a smith, a big bare- 
armed fellow in a ragged old kilt. The blows 
chimed in the vault, and the sparks flocked to 
the door, and the smoke drifted aloft. Daunted 
by his vigorous hammering, I was inclined to 
look for some man who would prove a more 
desirable enemy if our purposes clashed. Then 
an adventurous gleam flaunted in the opposite 
corner and cheered me with the sight of a 
friend. 
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On a small boulder sat a little old man, with 
a yellow shirt and a tinted girdle and a conical 
cap. Seeing him was like finding a picture I 
had loved in my childhood. It was Dark 
Murtogh, the blind harper. Even when he 
came to Rathmoyle he was said to be as old 
as the hills. Yet he did not seem altered now, 
as the flush tinted his flowing white beard and 
kind face and void eyes. For a moment, he 
loomed there, as if he was watching me. I 
had almost run in to greet him when he van- 
ished again. I saw nothing but the legs of a 
black horse and a span of gold fire and the 
smith swaying ferociously with strenuous 
blows. Then with the help of another gleam 
I saw Murtogh, and, taking heart, I stepped 
in. " Murtogh," said I. The smith turned 
with his hammer aloft, and Murtogh started 
up from his corner. Then I heard Master 
Jerry's voice : " It is Beelzebub ! Seize him ! 
Down with him ! " Someone struck me a 
dazzling blow, and I was flat on the ground 
with half a dozen on top of me. " Take his 
arms and legs, four of you, and carry him to 
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Sir Mile," he cried. I saw the cave was much 
bigger than I had fancied and was swarming 
with men. Then I was carried away. 



I was motionless and stunned by despair. 
My sword and hat had gone, and I lay like a 
log. Then I found my feet tilted, as the men 
climbed the black and winding stairs in the 
tower. This sent the blood to my head, so I 
was relieved when they took me into a room. 

" What have you there ? " said the voice 
that had thrilled me in the Crypt of the 
Monks. 

" A prisoner," one answered. 

Then they laid me down on a bench. Hear- 
ing them stamp on the stairs, I kept still for a 
moment, trying to think what had occurred. 
Then I sat up and began rubbing my eyes, 
as if I woke from a sleep, for my head swam, 
and I was dull from the blow. 

I was in a naked round room, and on my 
left was a table, and beyond it Sir Milo sat 
reading by the gleam of a candle. The light 
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was mirrored on his glittering black armour 
and lingered on his mournful relentless face 
as he read, evidently forgetting my presence. 
My first thought was to run ; but then I saw 
it was useless. The men were chatting be- 
neath, and it was not worth while to be afraid 
any more. Rising and thrusting my hands 
deep in my breeches' pockets, as Captain Fitz- 
Eustace did when he was most at his ease, I 
swaggered across and stood in front of Sir 
Milo. Then he sprang up, wondering and 
strangely transfigured. So tender and awed 
was his face that I hardly knew him. 

" Margery ! Have you come at last, Mar- 
gery ? " he said. 

Taken aback, I answered, "I am Beelze- 
bub." Now I meant to have said I was Mul- 
lins. The mistake was unfortunate, for in 
a second his sword was up, and he was going 
to smite me. " Spare me ! " I shrieked, as I 
fell on my knees. 

Thrusting his sword back in its scabbard, 
he sat again by the table and said, " Explain 
this foolery." 
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"It was Master Jeremiah of Boyle — I 
mean — Oh, I do not know what I mean — " 
I said, rising. 

" Proceed," said he. 

"It was not my fault," I said tearfully. 
"He called me Beelzebub, so I assumed the 
title." 

" Some farce of that dotard's, jesting at holy 
things," he said grimly. 

" Is Beelzebub holy ? " said I. 

" What brought you here ? " he said. 

" Four muscular men." 

"Enough," said he, looking down at his 
book. I saw it was a Bible. "I have out- 
lived my time. I am a laughing-stock. You 
had better be gone." 

" So I was thinking." 

" Tell Master Boyle I wish to have a word 
with him now." 

" With pleasure," said I. 

" Stop," said he, looking up, as I was turn- 
ing away. " Where have I seen you before ? " 

" You ought to know best." 

" You came to the Crypt ? " said he. 
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" I thought I knew your face," I said, 
laughing hysterically. " I am sorry about 
the letter I took." 

" It is a tardy regret." 

" It was the wrong one," said I. " I want 
the other." 

Leaning forward, he said, "You are Tal- 
bot ? You are Margery's child ? " 

" My mother was named Prudence," I said ; 
"but I am not." 

"You," he said, wondering, "an infant — 
you killed Penrose. Died Abner as a fool dieth 
— as a fool dieth ? " 

" I thought his name was Michael, " said I. 

"You are strangely like her," he said. " For 
her sake, I shall pardon you. Give me your 
promise to serve no more under Antichrist." 

"Gladly," said I. "But I shall serve my 
Lord Strafford to the last of my breath." 

" Stubborn," he said, " and fearless ; but it 
runs in the blood. Plainly, the Lord has 
appointed me as a scourge to your House." 
With that he struck the table three times. I 
heard steps on the stairs, and a couple of troop- 
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ers hurried into the room. " Put him in the 
Glen," said Sir Milo, as he stooped over his 
book. 



" Where is this glen ? " I said, as they led 
me out of the tower. 

" It is the Glen of the Crows," said the 
smith, shoving my neck. 

" I am not going all the way there," I said, 
with an endeavour to pause. 

" Yes, you are," said he, as he pushed me 
along. 

" But I am ready to drop," I said. 

" We mean you to drop," said he. 

" But it is miles and miles," I said crossly. 

" We have found a short cut." 

" Through the woods ? " said I. 

" No ; it is through the air," he said, chuc- 
kling. 

Then I saw men waiting with torches. " I 
thought it would end so," said one, tying a big 
rope round my waist. 

"It hurts me," I said. 
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" The pain and you will be over soon," said 
the smith. " The Glen is below." 

Then I was aware I was on the brink of a 
precipice. For a moment, I peered at the black 
tops of the trees. Then I reeled back, wrig- 
gling, with a desperate cry. " It is inhuman," 
I screamed. The smith caught my shoulders 
in a terrible grip. Happiness flashed before 
my darkening eyes. So in a black storm I 
have seen mountains spring into the blaze of 
the lightning. The babyish pleasures I had 
loved to imagine did not come to me then, but 
a fancy of my quieter moods, a dream of hearts- 
ease in a pleasant home in the country, with a 
trusted and kind husband and affectionate chil- 
dren. 

" Dearest Brute, save me ! " I shrieked. 

Then I was hurled over the cliff. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HOW A FAIRY ASSISTED ME 

"So I am dead now, — at such an early age," 
I said stupidly, as I came to myself and looked 
about me with dull and indifferent eyes. I 
was in a dark cave, and before me was a glim- 
mering like a hint of an invisible dawn. Stir- 
ring my legs, I found they were unbroken. 
Craning my neck out of the cave, I looked up, 
expecting to find a tremendous cliff, but saw 
only a couple of yards of sheer rock and then 
the grass of the brink and the sky gloomy 
above. Glancing down, I started back with a 
cry, and cowered into a corner, as if somebody 
was lugging me out. The top of the wood 
had seemed a mile underneath. Was it all 
a bad dream ? I thought. I felt very old : 
I was sure I could never be light-hearted 
again. With that I laid my head on my 
folded arms wearily and sank in a swoon. 
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It must have ended in sleep, for I dreamt 
of the Hawk, and observed his yellow 
and worn teeth and some straggling white 
hairs in his irregular eyebrows and a scar 
on his chin ; and then he changed to Sir 
Milo, and wooed me like a passionate lover ; 
and then I saw it was Captain FitzEustace, 
and ran to him and cried, " They are killing 
me!" 

People were talking overhead when I woke. 
I knew Sir Milo's voice. " He was hurled 
from this spot," said he. "He was a lad and 
now he is old. Death evens us, after long 
glimmering through different screens. Thus 
the ghost of a babe can evince pitiless hatred. 
Did you ever wake in the night, feeling little 
hands on your throat? Why should they 
haunt me ? I slew them in the name of the 
Lord." 

Then I heard Captain FitzEustace answer, 
" He was my friend." 

" Your enemy," said Sir Milo. 

" No," said the Captain. " I met him in the 
tower in the forest. I liked him though I was 
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rough to him often : he used to pucker his 
small face into a rueful reproach." 

Said Sir Milo, " I heard him clamouring 
* Brute ' ; but I misunderstood him." 

" ril serve you no more," said the Captain. 
" I have done with this plot. Sir, I thank 
you for past kindness and take leave of you 
now." There was silence, and I drew a long 
breath. 

" Are you awake, little Mistress ? " said a 
whispering voice. Dark Murtogh was sitting 
cross-legged on the floor on my left. 

" Then you are a fairy," I said childishly, 
with a throb of the awe he used to strike in 
me once. 

" Only a dark man, little Mistress." 
" But," I said, " I was thrown over the 
cliff." 

"Yes," said he, "with a rope on your waist." 

" True," I said, " I remember the rope." 

" Milo of the Sword," he went on, " has 

often doomed rebels to be thrown into the 

Glen. Sometimes he was angry with people 

we were sorry to hurt. So we dug this hole 
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in the rock. It is not visible from above or 
below. Standing here we can easily catch any- 
one the others sling down to us." 

" But why did you not tell me ? " I said. 
" They nearly killed me with fright." 

"Sure," said he, "if you had known you 
were safe, you would not have shouted with a 
natural noise. Milo of the Sword looks from 
his window ; but while he is there, the screen 
of the boys can hide the trick we are playing." 

" And if he had come down ? " I said. 

" Then you would have gone down," said the 
harper. " Last week, there was a heart-break- 
ing accident. Poor Phaudeen MacRory Ogue 
was being tied by the boys. * Lord love you ! 
Phaudeen, make a hullabaloo,* said we ; but he 
was laughing too much. Milo came down ; 
and we had only time to let the rope slip, and 
off went poor Phaudeen on his journey to 
Heaven." 

" Let us talk of something else," I said, 
shuddering. " How did you know me ? " 

" Do you think I would be forgetting your 
voice ? " 
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" And it is well I remember you, Murtogh/' 
I said, taking his withered cold hand. 

" If the dark man comes again to Rathmoyle, 
will the child let her hoop go and stop singing, 
as she runs out to lead him into the house to 
the kind voice of the Scholar ? " 

" The child is done with her hoop ; but she 
is the same to her friends." 

" And is it well with the Scholar ? " 

" As well as it can be with a man when his 
only son has been killed and his other child 
is in danger." 

" Master Jack is gone ? But I live patiently. 
And my little Mistress goes travelling in the 
dress of a man ? " 

" rU tell you about it." 

" Stop," said he. " Milo of the Sword is 
my chief" 

"But," I said pettishly, "I want you to 
help me." 

" I am doing it, dear. Said I to the boys, 
* Who was that ? * Said they, ' It was a thin 
little lad.' And Jerry of the Cups said you 
were the Devil." 
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"It was lucky he did not come to have an 
eye to my fate." 

" He is too tender for that. It is sore I am, 
Mistress Peggie, that I have no suckets or 
barley sugar to give you." 

"You brought me store of them once," I 
said; "but now I would prefer more nourishing 
food." 

" Here is all I could find," said he, showing 
me a little brown loaf and a wooden goblet of 
milk. 

"It is a queen's fare," said I gladly. I 
breakfasted, feeling adventures were a spur to 
my appetite. My spirits rose, but were bitterly 
checked, for a hidden door in the back of the 
cave opened, and a couple of men hurried in, 
and dismayed Murtogh with a message in Irish. 

" I feared it," said he darkly : and they 
hurried to the front of the cave. 

" What is it ? " I cried : and then I saw the 
end of a rope dangling, and they caught it 
securely. 

"Are they flinging somebody over?" I 
whispered. " Is it Captain FitzEustace ? " 
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" For God's sake, hush ! " said the harper. 

Then there was a whistle above, and they 
all tugged at the rope. A man swung in 
mid-air, head downward, and sprawling by 
the mouth of the cave. Then they had him 
inside. 

" Are you hurt ? " I cried, running across to 
him, and saw it was Angus. 



To see Angus — that dignified and immac- 
ulate hero of my earlier youth — gasping 
astounded before me, and to think of him 
dangling upside down on a rope, tortured me 
with hysterical laughter. "Am I killed?" 
said he, gasping ; and I could but answer him 
by laughing profusely, but was so wrought 
that I could have wept just as heartily. Then 
the rescuers left me with my unfortunate friend. 
Angus sat propped against the side of the cave; 
and I stood over him, smiling. 

"Your mirth is untimely," he said to me, 
with resentment. 

" When my age ripens I shall abstain from 
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hilarity; but I am young/' said I, "and this 
is the Spring." 

With that I began carolling, — 

*' When daffodils begin to peer^ 

With hey the doxy in the dale ! 
Ohj then comes in the Spring of the year — " 

"And that song is unseemly," he broke in, 
with his old lecturing way. 

" Well, I did not know," I said plaintively. 
" I always thought ' doxy * had to do with the- 
ology. As for the rest of it, it is only about 
'tumbling in the hay with my aunts,' a harm- 
less though unnatural act. Besides, I have no 
aunts." 

" Margery," he went on, with increased dig- 
nity, " you are sadly transformed." 

" Use me without abusing me." 

" I have been in danger for you," said he. 

" True," said I, repentant. " Indeed, you 
are too good to me, Angus ; and I would love 
you so much, if only you were my grand- 
mother." 

With that I took a seat by his side. Smiling 
a little, he seemed inclined to forgive me. So 
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we talked peacefully, and this was his story. 
After he left me at the tower in the forest, he 
rode to Rathmoyle. My father would not bid 
me return, but left the matter to me. So 
Angus, coming to Cloverhill, discovered I had 
ridden away. Also he found Master Solomon 
frenzied, and preparing to hunt Penelope, who 
had taken to flight. While Master Solomon 
was searching the forest, Angus came along 
to the Rose. There he heard Captain Fitz- 
Eustace was drinking with a couple of gentle- 
men. Suspecting that Penelope and I were 
the couple, he insisted on seeing him. Master 
Jerry gave the alarm, and so the combatants 
joined him in chasing me and tried different 
roads. Thus Angus came on Sir Milo, and 
nearly found his way to the Glen. 

I was sorry to know Penelope was some- 
where at large. While she was safe in her 
home I did not trouble about her. Angus 
seemed to think of her, too. " You have met 
her?" said I. — -"Two days ago, I saw her 
at Cloverhill. A delicate and irresistible 
maiden ! '' said he. So I praised her ; and 
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he blushed like a girl. Enlightened by this, 
I led him on and discovered she had captured 
his heart by displaying an immediate devotion. 
This made him admire her discernment, 
because he was in love with himself. Well, 
that sounds spiteful, but my meaning is not, 
for he was the truest of friends. I can laugh 
only at the people I like. 

" Angus," said I, " how I wish you were 
married to Penelope Clover!" 

" But she would not accept me," he said, 
with a self-satisfied smirk. 

" Any girl would," I cried, " unless she 
was already in love," I added, to set him at 
ease. 

So I assured him I would help him to win 
her. Then Murtogh came, and told us Sir 
Milo had gone to Dublin with Master Jerry, 
and now was the time for us to hurry away. 

*^The best thing we can do is to follow 
him to Dublin," said Angus, with surprising 
unselfishness. 

"Is that where she is ? " said I. 

" I suspect it," said he, blushing ; " for her 
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maid has a sister, the hostess of the Dragon, 
in Wine-tavern Street." 

" To horse ! " I cried. " My Lord StrafFord, 
Sir Milo, and Penelope await us in Dublin." 



At first Murtogh refused to help us to 
horses, saying they were much in demand; 
but when I told him where I had tethered 
Eagle he said he would find him and attempt 
to obtain a pony for Angus. Then he led the 
way through a black and descending passage 
so shallow that we had to go on all fours. It 
brought us out in a wood. When I stood 
erect I forgot how sore my back had grown in 
the passage and how I had bruised my hands 
and my knees, but was alarmed by Murtogh's 
evident fear. Telling us to hide in a shrub- 
bery, he groped through the trees. " Recover 
our hats and swords while you are about it," 
said L That reminded Angus of his dishev- 
elled appearance ; and his long and mild 
face was dejected, and he felt his chin rue- 
fully, as if he wished he could shave. Because 
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he was embarrassed, the time went slow till 
Murtogh came with our mounts. The pony 
wa^ a shaggy untamed animal. So we set out. 
My hat and sword had been found; but my 
clothes were in rags. Angus had a peasant's 
old cap, incongruous with his sleek and dark 
curls, and it branded him with a dissolute look. 
Dark Murtogh knelt, raising my hand up to 
his lips, with a grave and reverent courtesy, at 
the last ; but I threw my arms round his neck 
and kissed his shrivelled hard cheek, as I used 
when I was a child. Angus had hurt him by 
proffering gold ; but I appeased him by that 
parting embrace. When I looked back to 
.wave my hand I saw him seated on a fallen 
oak, as if he was watching us. Then the 
branches screened his white head and that 
prohibited attire of a bard. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

HOW I RODE THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS 

All in the fair wild morning, Angus and I 
rode through the mountains. Sir Milo's tower 
looked like a rock, and its window shone like 
a lamp. Troops were massed in a glen close 
to it, but the highroad was free. The moun- 
tains were sundered by wide desolate valleys. 
The solitude seemed dedicated to silence. 
Even the brown streams in the ferns appeared 
hushed. Sometimes we passed ruined chapels 
and stone hovels where the saints used to live. 
Then Angus afflicted me with historical lore. 
When we saw castles crumbling on misty 
heights he was eloquent about tragical legends. 
I did not listen to him, for those sorrows were 
past. Tales of dead kings interested me little. 
My mind wandered in old fancies of Dublin 
and its shops full of courteous young men who 
would ask nothing better than to spend hours 
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showing me huge bundles of stuffs and so 
giving me the pleasure of seeing beautiful 
things while forgetting my poverty in feigning 
I had money to waste. I thought too of the 
gilt coach I had intended to use when my 
father had found wealth in some impossible 
mine. Also I thought of that black and terri- 
ble Castle, -dominating the town of the con- 
quered. But that made me glum, for I 
remembered the heads spiked on the walls. 

So we came to a dark and shining river in 
woods. Dogged and surly troopers were on 
its southern bank, but let us go by, as if 
they thought we were friendly, since we came 
from the hills. Seeing us plainly as we splashed 
through the ford, they disliked us and asked us 
to stop. For all answer, we spurred. Then I 
heard a clatter of musketry and the chirruping 
whistle of many bullets about us. 

" Are you safe ? " Angus asked, as we 
reached the opposite thicket. 

" Yes," I answered ; " and you ? " 

"Of course,'* he replied. Then his pony 
went down and pitched him over its head. 
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" This is most annoying," he went on, getting 
up and dusting his clothes. 

This time I was too frightened to laugh. 
The pony was killed, so there was nothing 
for Angus to do but to get up at my back. 
Soon Eagle failed under the double burden. 
So Angus dismounted when we came to a vil- 
lage in the shadow of mountains — Ennis- 
kerry, I believe it is called. There he told 
me to keep on while he hired a horse, saying 
he would attract less attention if he sought by 
himself Jogging, I looked for him at times, 
and in vain. 



Soon I saw the heights were decreasing. 
The fields before me were spacious and rich, 
and the lines of hills ran apart. A briny and 
sweet tang in the air strengthened me and 
made me feel hungry. So I was glad to see 
the thatch of a village. Then I passed be- 
tween cottages and over a bridge and down a 
long street full of poultry and pigs and frolick- 
ing inquisitive children. No men were about ; 
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but women were in most of the doorways, 
shouting to their neighbours and frantically dis- 
cussing the weather. A white bird with curved 
wings wavered over my head. Brown nets 
were exposed between the hovels. A monoto- 
nous hammering was slow on my right. A 
rosy old woman came crouching beneath a tall 
basket, and lifted a sad musical cry: "Her- 
rings ! Fresh herrings ! " Then at a turn I 
came on the Sea. 

In delighted astonishment, I checked my 
horse, and then spurred till he was crunching 
the shingle. I used to imagine the Sea tossing 
and dangerous. Now my first sight of it filled 
me with joy. The blue water curvetted, 
fondled by an affable wind. Green waves 
poised near me and crumbled into shivering 
foam. One after another they rushed at me, 
as if they pretended to be savage, and then 
quailed and retired coyly. The glittering 
beach resounded with the din of their romps. 
Said I to myself, " This is a beautiful world.'* 
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My father believes our lives are unending. 
"Death," says he, "merely provides us with 
a different mask. When our bodies are ruined 
we are intrusted with others. Thus the soul 
of a girl may be enshrined in a lily in some 
sunny garden while her mother laments. I 
recall what sober gladness I had when I was 
an oak. When we leave descendants our life 
endures in them. Thus some are haunted by 
unremembered experience. For my part," he 
will add, drawing a solemn note from his fiddle, 
" I know some ancestor of mine was a Druid. 
When I stray in the wild forest my heart is 
uplifted by the remembrance of old mystical 
rites. When I stand on a mountain top I 
remember the sacred fire in the dawn." This 
belief of his came back to me now and I was 
almost convinced. The unknown Sea was 
familiar. Said I to myself, " Some ancestor 
of mine was accustomed to it and loved noth- 
ing so well." Then I said breathlessly, " That 
is a ship ! " as I saw a big boat speeding toward 
me, as if it was smelling its way as a dog noses 
the ground. " Sails are brown, then," said I, 
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thoughtfully. " I have been told they were 
white ; but all men are liars, as Solomon said." 
With that I thought of the Clovers. " Mar- 
gery," I went on reproachfully, " Mullins I 
mean, you are idling. There is no time to be 
lost. The Sea will be here after you have fin- 
ished your errand and your adventures in the 
form of a lady. Sometime you may explore 
it at leisure in the shape of a fish." Then I 
remembered my appetite. Said I to myself, 
" A fresh herring would be toothsome, I think." 
With that I turned Eagle, intending to dis- 
cover an inn. " I'll order another herring for 
Angus," I went on inwardly. " I wonder why 
he is lagging. Can this be a Pirate ? I always 
wanted to see one." 

There stood a brown black-bearded man, 
wearing a knitted vest and fur breeches and 
yellow stockings and thick shoes and a belt 
provided with a couple of pistols. At first he 
seemed quarrelsome; but then he grinned at 
me, so I smiled in return. 

" Glorious weather ! " said I, saluting him. 
As he had no cap on, he could not repay the 
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salute. Still I thought he might have taken 
his hands out of his pockets. " Can you direct 
me to an inn, sir ? " I asked. 

" There is none here," said he. 

I wanted to ask him whether he was born 
with a skin of that unnatural colour; but I 
refrained. " 111 news," said I, sighing, and my 
hunger increased. " I must try one of the 
houses." 

" What do you lack ? " said he. 

" Merely some food," said I. 

" You have ridden far and fast," he went on. 
" You come from the South — " 

" How did you guess that ? " I asked. 

" I saw you passing my door," said he. " I 
expected you yesterday." 

" I am sorry to disappoint you," said I ; 
" but you are mistaken. You look for some- 
body else. I am a stranger in this part of the 
world." 

" More know Tom Fool than Tom Fool 
knows," said he, laughing unpleasantly. 

" Sir," said I, haughtily, " I wish you good- 
morning." 
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" Not so fast," said he, seizing my reins. 
"You'll not escape this time." 

Striving to keep my temper, I said, " My 
good friend, I never saw you before." 

" Your name is Talbot," said he. 

" How did you know ? " I asked in aston- 
ishment. Then I wished I had denied it. 
Looking over his head, I saw nobody near us. 

" I always pay my debts," he said bitterly. 

" I approve your honesty, sir," I said, with 
politeness. 

" So I'll repay you^* he said. " Throw the 
net over him," he went on, as if he addressed 
someone behind me. 

Startled, I looked round and beheld the boat 
running on shore. A boy stood in the bows, 
holding a net. Leaping out, he cast it over my 
head. " Help ! " I shouted repeatedly, as they 
seized me, dragged me out of the saddle, and 
tossed me into the boat. " Silence ! " said the 
black-bearded man, gripping my neck. Chok- 
ing, I stared at him. I wondered whether his 
earrings were gold. Then I tried to remem- 
ber what had befallen me. A distant wail came 
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to me : " Herrings ! Fresh herrings ! " I 
wondered what it could mean. Then I saw 
nothing but sparks. My head was bursting, 
and I seemed to be swooning in a darkness of 
slumber. "There is foam on his lips," said 
another voice. Then my throat was free and 
I drew a breath : it was like a draught of cold 
water. Sitting up feebly, I rubbed tears from 
my eyes. " I never harmed you," I sobbed. 
A red-headed boy with blue eyes was looking 
down at me pityingly. Then he vanished and 
I saw only a bulging and enormous brown sail. 
I thought I was cantering, and felt for the reins. 
A serpent hissed under me, I thought, and I 
shrank from it. Then I knew I was being 
lifted and shaken by the boat and the water 
was hissing under its bows. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW I WENT TO SEA 

Collecting my wits, I laid my hand on my 
sword. Feeling it, I took courage again. 

" My good sir," said I crossly, " this is all a 
mistake." 

There was no answer. So I rose, finding it 
hard to keep my balance, and peered round 
the edge of the sail. The first thing I saw 
was a pistol aimed at my forehead. Then I 
saw that stolid dark face behind it. There my 
unprovoked enemy stood, closing one of his 
eyes while his other stared over the barrel. 
" Give me your sword," he said quietly, as I 
drew back. Taking it out, I was irresolute: 
I wished I could swim. Then I thought of 
attacking him, but remembered his weapon. 
" There it is," I said mournfully, proflTering its 
hilt. Then I sat down again, for I was made 
dizzy by the boat's steady plunges. As I 
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became used to the motion, my anger in- 
creased. "I am in haste," I said peevishly. 
" Sir, I am sure you mean to be kind. But I 
had rather go sailing with you some other 
time." 

There was no reply. While I waited for 
one I wondered why the boat veered and 
tacked. Sometimes it seemed to make for 
an island, and then would face the wide Sea. 
After a time, I rose, clutching its side, and 
looked round the sail again and perceived 
him seated on a coil of rope, smoking a little 
black pipe. The red-headed boy stooped at 
the helm, and I was encouraged by his jolly 
round face. So I went toward them. The 
man took a long pistol from his belt lazily, 
without looking up. 

"Sir," said I, pausing, "I only wish to 
repeat you are taking me for somebody else." 

Then he stared at me thoughtfully. " I am 
undecided," said he, "whether I shall shoot 
you or sell you to the Algerine Rovers." 

" Sir, I am not tempted by either prospect," 
said I. 
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"Shooting you would involve wasting a 
bullet. If I take you down the Channel and 
sell you to the Rovers, you will fetch a 
moderate price, and I shall have revenge ; for 
they will drive you in chains from Bordeaux 
to Marseilles, and employ you as a slave in 
Algiers." 

"Sir," said I, thrusting my hands deep in 
my pockets, " I would prefer to be shot." 

" Then," said he, " you shall be sold." 

" I would be the last to condemn your treat- 
ment of me, if it was justified," I said doggedly. 
" I infer somebody has done you a wrong. Is 
it reasonable that he should escape while I 
suffer ? Shoot him or sell him ; but let the 
innocent go." 

" You killed my brother." 

" Is your name Penrose ? " I inquired. 

" It is not," said he. 

" Then I plead not guilty." 

"You came from England in the Pickpocket. ^^ 

" I did no such thing," I replied. 

" My poor brother Barnabas had orders to 
kill you and pitch you into the water. You 
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landed unhurt; but his body was washed 
ashore the next morning." 

" I am sorry for Barnabas," I answered, 
" though his fate was deserved ; but I never 
met him." 

" He died doing his duty. Sir Milo com- 
manded — " 

" Lord ! " I exclaimed, " do you serve Sir 
Milo FitzEustace ? " 

" Yes," said he. "By his orders I have been 
waiting to kill you." 

" Do as you like," I said, turning away. 

Lying down in the bows and clasping my 
hands under my head, I submitted to a quiet 
despair. I was tempted to throw myself on 
his mercy and abandon my enterprise. " My 
brother killed his," said I to myself "Yet 
when he learns I am only a girl he will be 
chivalrous." Staring at the blue sky, I was 
comforted. The waves murmured a lullaby. 
I thought I was crouching on a stool by my 
father's knee, after a ride, while the logs and 
the cat were joining in a chorus of purrs. 
Then I seemed soaring through that immacu- 
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late dome. "This is being in Heaven,'* I 
thought, "to soar thus, always nearing the 
light of God." From that gladness I drifted 
into a trance or a dream. I thought I rode 
through the forest with a husband I loved and 
heard a horn blow cheerily and met a tall 
youth with a noble passionate face. As he 
drew aside, baring his dirk curls, his strong 
eyes fascinated and chilled me. Then my 
dream changed, and I was lying in the tower 
in the forest, with my head on my folded arms, 
weeping. " It is better to die than to be dis- 
honoured," I kept whispering. Waking from 
that dream, I was back in the boat and in the 
power of an enemy ; but now I was resolved. 
" It is better to die than to be dishonoured," 
I whispered, raising my head. I felt I had 
made up my mind a long time ago. Whether 
I died by his hand or found refuge in the 
depths of the Sea, I would not be sold to 
the Algerines. Neither would I quail from 
the duty I had accepted. 

I saw we were crossing a wide beautiful bay, 
ramparted by heathery hills. Far away in the 
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crook of it a city was shining. "That is 
Dublin," said I to myself; " but I shall never 
attain it. Why should I be taken from hap- 
piness ? I have heard elderly folk are apt to 
tire of the world ; but I love it so much. So 
little makes me content. Still, it is better to 
die." As the shore faded, I said farewell to 
the pleasant things of my youth. 

Hearing a sound like distant thunder, I 
turned and saw a steep island. Savage break- 
ers were clamouring at the foot of its rocks. 
The boat tacked and went round them and 
then made for a cliff. Then I saw a narrow 
cave by the water. The sail flapped, and the 
boat swung alongside. My curiosity revived, 
and I rose and went to the stern. My enemy 
was stepping on a wet weedy ledge. "What 
place is this ? " said I. Startled, he missed his 
footing and fell. Then I saw my sword at my 
feet. Snatching it up, I had a mind to stab 
him; but then drew back. I would fight 
fairly, if I was driven to it; but was not an 
assassin. Immediately the man was erect, 
turning to me and lifting a pistol. 
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" I might have killed you," I said placidly, 
" but I forbore." 

As I sheathed my sword, he stared down at 
me. " Master Talbot," said he, " we may yet 
come to terms." 

" I hope so, sir," I replied. Then he dis- 
appeared in the cave. 

" Talbot ! " the red-headed boy cried, spring- 
ing forward, " Master Talbot ! " 

" Oh, my prophetic soul ! " I said crossly. 
While he gaped I went on, " You greet me 
with surprising affection. Are you a long-lost 
uncle of mine ? I would like to meet someone 
less interested in me." 

" Oh, sir ! " he cried, trembling, " are you 
Master Jack Talbot ? " 

'" Many think I am," I replied. 

" I am Johnnie Flanagan ! " he said, as if he 
expected me to rejoice. 

" You astound me," I said wearily. " Will 
your master be long ? " 

" Oh, sir," he said, " he is getting stores for 
the voyage. To think I should have dared to 
lay hands on you ! To think I should have 
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almost helped him to sell you to the heathen- 
ish Pirates ! What would my old mother have 
said?" 

" Heaven knows," I replied, turning away. 

" Have you forgotten old Bridget ? " he 
asked. 

" Bridget ! " I said, turning, and now I 
shared his excitement. " Bridget ! my nurse ! " 
At the thought of her I wished I was sheltered 
in her roomy embrace. "Dear Bridget is 
your mother?" I went on. "Where is 
she?" 

" Beyond, at Malahide." 

" If I could reach her ! " I sobbed. 

" I'll take you there, sir," said he. 

Stooping, he shoved the boat from the cliff. 
" Lie down, for God's sake ! " he gasped, pull- 
ing a rope. Then I saw my enemy bringing a 
hamper to the mouth of the cave. " Take that, 
Johnnie," he said. With an oath he let it fall 
in the water. " Fool ! " he cried, " what are 
you doing ? " The boat was gliding away. 
" Lie down ! " the boy cried again. This time 
I obeyed, for I saw the man snatch a pistol. 
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I heard him fire, as I crouched. " Johnnie, lie 
here ! " said I ; but the boy kept at his work. 
Another pistol was fired. " Are you hurt ? " 
said I ; but he only laughed, saying, " He 
cannot get out of the cave, and his food is 
under the Sea." 

" Oh, poor man ! '* said I. " Will he be 
drowned ? " 

" Not he," said the boy ; " for he was born to 
be hanged." 

As the wind filled the sail, the boat scudded 
before a favouring wind. Rising, I saw the 
steep island appear to recede, as we made for 
the shore. The sun was setting over the hills. 
" I feel hungry," said I. On this he brought 
me a horn of ale and some biscuits, and I 
shared them with him. While we ate we talked 
of his mother. Thus I learnt she was a servant 
at Malahide Castle. Though it had passed 
from my family on the death of Sir Walter 
Talbot de Malahide, she had been glad to re- 
turn to it after leaving Rathmoyle, for her youth 
had been spent in it, and her husband and sons 
were fishermen in the neighbouring village. 
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A wan moon was rising, as the boat entered 
a creek. Then I saw towers and the parapet 
of a Castle between them. There was the old 
home of my race. The sight of it strengthened 
me, and I was overjoyed by the hope of meet- 
ing Bridget again. With her assistance I could 
obtain another horse and reach Dublin. As I 
sprang ashore gladly, I tossed my cloak over 
my shoulder and felt I was dangerous. " After 
all," said I to myself, "though my ancestors 
were hereditary Lord Admirals I find it easier 
to be manly on shore." 

"Johnnie," said I, "henceforth you must 
look on me as a brother. Take me to Bridget. 
Afterwards you must deliver your master from 
his comfortless plight." 

" I ? " said the boy. " No indeed, sir. I'll 
keep out of his way." 

" Have no fear ! " I said. " I'll protect you. 
Well, send others to rescue him. I am sure he 
has some hidden virtues." 

So the boy led me through a park over a 
drawbridge. Soldiers were guarding the nar- 
row and peaked door of the Castle, but at a 
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word from him they let me go by. Then he 
showed me dark winding stairs, and told me 
they led to the oak parlour. Bridget, he said, 
would come to me there. 



Up I went confidently, as if I was at home. 
I felt as if I had mounted those stairs thou- 
sands of times. Then I saw an open door on 
a landing. As I went into the room, I thought 
I was confronting a mirror. There I saw my- 
self clad in green. As I drew back, I remem- 
bered my masculine clothes. " A strange 
mirror !" said I to myself; "it shows me 
in my green petticoat! I wish it was faithful." 
Wondering, I went forward and found I looked 
at a portrait. Mine had never been painted. 
Yet it hung in the moonlight. Rubbing my 
eyes, I thought I was dreaming. Staring at 
the picture, I saw the clothes were of older 
fashion than my favourite dress. Yet the lace 
on them was the pride of my heart. Surely 
the ruff represented the one I had at Rath- 
moyle. "This must be witchcraft," said I. 
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Then I looked at the young face in the picture. 
" That is mine, beyond doubt," I said. " How 
pretty I am ! " 

Turning to the left, I drew back. I thought 
I saw a huge man in black armour stand by the 
wall. " Sir Milo ! " I whispered, cringing. 
The giant was motionless, and the vizor of the 
helmet was down. Glancing away from him, 
I saw similar figures gleam in the moonshine. 
Then I laughed at my folly. " They are suits 
of armour," said I to myself " This is the 
portrait of some beautiful lady dead long ago." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

HOW I HID fN THE HOME OF MY ANCESTORS 

Framed in carved oak, the room was lofty 
and great. High chairs were ranged between 
the tall suits of armour. As I stared at it, I 
seemed to recall it. Thus I have gradually 
remembered a dream. The hearth should be 
nearly opposite the portrait, I thought, turning 
round. There it was on the left of the door. 
A tall chair and a round table bearing a gilt 
chest were beside it. " Everything is as it used 
to be," I said to myself. Yet I had never been 
there. As I stood wondering, I seemed to 
behold loved and dim faces. Cherished and 
lost remembrances appeared to return to me. 
My heart seemed to be lifted by music though 
I heard none. I thought I had been accus- 
tomed to tread stately old measures when that 
music was clear. 

Then a heavy step floundered on the stairs, 
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and in ran old Bridget breathlessly. That 
round face of hers was as ugly and delightful 
as ever. " Master Jack ! " she exclaimed. 

" Bridget ! " I sobbed, running to meet her. 

With a cry she drew back. " Mistress 
Peggie ! " she said. 

Then I was safe in her arms and cried, as I 
rested my tired head on her bosom. " This is 
no dream," I said to myself, as her soft arms 
were hugging me and she sobbed, calling me 
the lamb of her heart. Well, she and I grew 
calmer soon, and I told her why I was travel- 
ling. At first she implored me to let her 
trudge to Dublin and warn my Lord Strafford 
while I slept in her bed ; but at the end she 
consented to find a horse for me if I would 
allow two of her sons to ride as my guards. 

" I'll be glad of Johnnie's assistance," said L 

" No, he is but a child," she said ; " the 
others are men." Then a trumpet was blown 
under the window. " Come, my darling," she 
went on hurriedly, " you must not stay here. 
My Lord Downpatrick would find you." 

"Who is he?" said L 
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" The owner of this Castle," said she. " He 
is sick in his room, but will come here to 
receive one of his friends." 

" That trumpet announces a visitor ? " said 
I inquisitively. *' What is his name ? " 

" Sir Milo FitzEustace," she answered. 

" Merciful Heaven ! " I gasped, staggering 
back. "Where can I hide?" 

" Are you afraid of him ? " 

"A little," said I. 

" Come, darling," she said. " No, it is too 
late ! " she went on, as spurs clicked on the 
stairs. 

" I'll face him," I said, gripping my sword. 

" You'll be safe here," she cried, touching 
the carved panel on the right of the portrait. 
As it slid back, I saw a ladder set in the wall. 
"You must stop in the priest's hiding-place 
till the room is empty again," she went on. 
" Then you'll find the horse by the moat." 

As I mounted the ladder, I heard her shut- 
ting the panel. The ladder was short. At 
the top of it I stretched my arms in the dark- 
ness and found cold walls about me. Then I 
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saw tiny slits of light on my left. "This 
must be one of the places where priests are 
hid," said I inwardly. " Those little openings 
are the spy-holes, enabling them to watch their 
pursuers. Good ! I love to look on." With 
that I put my eyes to the holes. I found 
myself face to face with Sir Milo. I would 
have drawn back, but was held by his gaze. 
"He sees me! " I gasped. " No, it is impossi- 
ble ! " Yet his eyes met mine with a passion 
I could not understand. Bare-headed and in 
black armour, he stood in the moonlight, with 
his hands clasped before him. Those stern 
eyes were full of reverence and infinite longing. 
Then he lifted his hands, as if he was implor- 
ing forgiveness, and went down on one knee. 
As I looked down at him, tears dimmed my 
sight. I was sure he had loved and wronged 
me ages ago. My heart filled with dread and 
forgiveness. As I leant back, covering my 
face with my hands, I was crushed by a 
forgotten despair. 

Looking up, I saw the slits had grown yel- 
low. Peering through them, I watched many 
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servants in scarlet livery come in, two abreast, 
bearing tall silver candlesticks. As if they 
took part in a religious procession, they stalked 
down the long room, and each placed his can- 
dlestick in the mailed hands of one of the black 
suits of armour. Then they went out sol- 
emnly, leaving the room ablaze with the lights 
lifted by those menacing figures. Sir Milo 
leant on the mantelpiece and stared at the 
logs. Then I heard a faint tapping on the 
stairs, and beheld a little man coming in. 
Wrapped in a furred purple cloak, he bent 
over an ivory staff. Though he seemed stoop- 
ing under a burden of years, his shaven and 
small face was unwrinkled. Long silver curls 
fell on his shoulders. I thought his was the 
sweetest and wisest face in the world. Sir 
Milo seemed unaware of his coming. The 
little old man smiled at him tenderly, and then 
sank in the tall chair by the hearth, watching 
him with a wistful affection. So they remained 
for some minutes. 

"The blow must be struck at dawn," said 
Sir Milo, without looking up. 
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" My men are ready," said the other 
complacently. 

" And mine, my Lord," said Sir Milo. 

** Are any wavering ? " said my lord softly. 

" I have lost the three I most valued." 

"Who were they?" 

" Michael Penrose, and my nephew, and 
Demetrius Sherlock." 

" They have deserted you ? " 

" Penrose was killed by a boy." 

" That famous swordsman ! " 

" Killed by Talbot." 

" The King's messenger ? " said my lord. 
"What of him?" 

." He was cast into the Glen of the Crows." 

"And the letter?" 

"It is here in my breast," said Sir Milo. 
*' Yet I am uneasy. My nephew abandoned me 
because I had killed Talbot. Where can I find 
a captain as trusty ? Sherlock was waiting — " 

" Yes — for Talbot, and with one of my 
boats." 

" Now he has vanished. The lad who 
accompanied him says he fell overboard." 
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" A heavy loss ! " 

" I doubt the tale," said Sir Milo. " I fear 
Talbot encountered him." 

"But you said Talbot — " 

" Was thrown over a cliff. I wish I had 
looked for his corpse. Boyle and Penrose 
tried to kill him. Yet he was unharmed. 
Well — I must do all the work. For the last 
time, I lift the sword of the Lord." 

" You are strong still ! " sighed the other. 

" God favours our purpose. Strafford meant 
to return to England, but could not set out 
till the ships of war came to guard him from 
the Algerine Rovers. Now the Ninth Whelp 
and the Royal Henry have sailed; but they 
will reach Dublin too late." 

" I am tired of these struggles. Rest would 
be welcome. Yet I am reluctant to venture 
into the dark. I have lived many years ; but 
I have never known happiness." 

" * The lucky Lord Downpatrick,' they call 
you — " 

" I was always triumphant ; but my prizes 
have fallen into dust in my grasp. I was 
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near happiness when I went courting in the 
hills by Dunluce. Then it slipped from my 
clutch. I see nothing that tempts me now." 

" I can see unnatural things," said Sir 
Milo. 

" Still plagued by that old delusion ? " 

" I used to hope I was mad," said Sir Milo 
hoarsely. " Now I trust I am sane. Do you 
see a young girl clad in green, standing behind 
me?" 

"The Lady Margery's portrait is there," 
said my lord, glancing toward me. 

"The Lady Margery herself is here," 
whispered Sir Milo. "If I could see her 
only once ! When I turn she is still at my 
back. Wherever I go she is with me. I am 
dying to see her ; but she evades me. Yet 
she was gentle. Can death have changed her 
so?" 

" You never spoke of this," said my lord. 

" It is recent. I told you of the children 

that chase me. You disbelieved me ! — I 

have seen them so often. Time and again, 

they have hunted me to the foot of the Cross. 
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There they stop, and I am safe. Now I have 
a new terror. Some night she will be there : 
I know it. Some night she will stop me : I 
shall be dragged down by the children. Yet 
I shall see her. I hope it may be soon." 

" You always ride through the Glen of the 
Crows at twilight ? " 

" Something forces me there when the dusk 
sinks. For the first time in many years, I 
resisted that compulsion to-day. Yet I was 
near dragged from my work. Those inno- 
cent Furies await me: I must return to 
them." 

" There is no Past," said my lord. " I 
wish I could undo some of my triumphs. 
My hands are feeble, and I would relinquish 
all my gains without sighing. My gold will 
soon fall from fingers frozen by Death. Per- 
tinax Talbot was a weakling, and slunk from 
the battle of life to a hermitage. Did he 
choose the better part, after all ? When I 
wrested this house from him I thought him 
a fool to abandon his rights rather than 
struggle with a treacherous friend. 'Treach- 
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erous' he called me, when he wrapped his 
cloak about him and left the house he in- 
herited. ' Subtle/ I said. — Now he is as 
desolate and lonely as we are." 

"He has a daughter named Margery." 

" I had forgotten it. — I have a mind to 
bequeath the Castle to her. How cold it is ! 
Have you been in Dublin to-day ? " 

" No," said Sir Milo, still leaning on the 
carved mantelpiece ; " I have been among our 
men in the hills. All is prepared. Dublin 
Castle will be taken at dawn." 

" You know the Plague is in Dublin ? " 

" I had not heard it," Sir Milo said, shud- 
dering. 

" Its coming was rumoured yesterday. Now 
it is certain. A sudden outbreak. — This 
strange sickness of mine — " 

Sir Milo drew back from him with slow 
steps. Then he paused, glancing over his 
left shoulder swiftly. "She is still there," 
he said, shuddering. " I must leave you, my 
lord." 

Now I forgot my fear of him as I saw him 
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dismayed. " Stop ! " I cried, as he strode to 
the door. 

Turning, he gazed towards nie with terror. 
Then I sprang down the ladder, pulled back 
the panel, and stepped into the room. Sir 
Milo was gone. My Lord Downpatrick gaped 
at me, as he cringed in his chair. 
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HOW MY LORD DOWNPATRICK WAS VIRTUOUS 

Taking my hat off, I bowed awkwardly. 
My Lord Downpatrick was scanning me with 
recovered composure. Then he glanced at 
the portrait. Looking at me again, he smiled 
sweetly, and said, " I wonder how you came 
in that hiding-place." 

" I wonder why I came out," I said ruefully. 

"Apparently you were anxious to stop Sir 
Milo." 

"I believe I was, for a moment." 

" Pray be seated." 

" I am in haste," I replied. 

"So it appeared," said he. 

" Do you never act without weighing the 
consequences of folly beforehand?" I said 
fretfully. " Lord ! how you must weary of 
Life ! " 

"As for that, Master Talbot — " 
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" Gracious Powers ! " I broke in. 

" I beg your pardon — " 

" I did not mean to interrupt you," said I, 
"but it is difficult to be accustomed to fame. 
Half the strangers I meet know more about 
me than I have been able to learn." 

"That, of course, is no matter — " he began. 

" Because it is a matter of course." 

"Since your appearance bears testimony to 
a virtuous past," he went on. 

" It is a wise child that knows its own past ; 
but I was never prematurely sagacious. This 
afternoon I was near being killed for an act 
I had forgotten." 

" Men can trace most of their sufferings to 
inherited guilt. I hope you have not for- 
gotten all your adventures. I should like to 
hear how you avoided our traps. When we 
learnt the plot had been betrayed to the King, 
we expected a messenger. You were chosen 
because your home was in Ireland. You were 
to have eluded our vigilance under the pre- 
text of visiting your father, but only increased 
your danger by your roundabout course — " 
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" I did not foresee your attention." 

"Your plan would have been wise, if we 
had not been forewarned. Sir Milo hoped 
he had killed you." 

" I think he is insane," I said crossly. 

" Life is madness. As it ebbs, we are 
chilled by undesirable sanity. I envy your 
lunatical youth. Sir Milo. is fortunate, for his 
frenzy increases." 

" How did you know me ? " I asked. 

" Through your resemblance to your grand- 
mother's portrait." 

" Ah ! " I said, glancing back at the pic- 
ture. "So that is my grandmother? A 
lovely woman, too young for such a dignity ! " 

" No doubt you looked through her eyes." 

" The openings are in the eyes of the por- 
trait ? " said I. " An ingenious trick ! I have 
heard of it." 

" It is common," said he. "And you offer 
another proof of identity." 

"I regret it." 

"You see the crest painted on that chair 
yonder ? " 
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" A mastifF! " I said, assuming surprise. 

"Yes, and it is there on your ring." 

"Well!" I sighed, "Talbot is my name, 
I admit. I beg leave to withdraw." 

" I refuse it with gladness." 

"Why?" I asked. 

" Because you overheard — " 

" Oh ! rU consider your talk private," said I. 

"Your kindness makes me the more re- 
solved to detain you. I have never encoun- 
tered a more pleasing young man. You shall 
stay here as an honoured guest till to-morrow." 
As I glanced at the window and the door, he 
went on, " Flight would be vain. The Castle 
is guarded." 

" Let us make a bargain, my lord," said I. 
" You spoke of bequeathing this old Castle to 
me. 

" To you ? " he said, starting. 

" I mean to my young sister," said I. " In- 
stead of that, give me liberty. Bequeath your 
gold to somebody else, and allow me to accom- 
plish my task." 

"Young sir," he said, watching me with 
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increased curiosity, " you show unnatural wis- 
dom. How have you learnt to despise riches 
so soon ? " 

" My dear father despises them ; but I think 
they would not impede innocent gladness. I 
have often dreamt of carrying a bag full of 
gold and enriching all the beggars I meet. I 
would love to purchase big diamonds, and it 
would be pleasant to loll in a gilt coach and be 
admired by the people." 

" Singular desires for a man ! " said he. 

" I mean," I said hurriedly, " I have dreamt 
of buying rich armour and luxurious food. 
These things are not essential to happiness. I 
would rather remain penniless than fail, my good 
lord. It is a matter of life and death — " 

" For many," said he. " If you had reached 
Strafford, Sir Milo and I and others would 
have gone to the Block." 

" I had not thought of that," I replied ; 
" but I would ask him to spare you." 

" My young friend," he said gently, " I am 
not eager to fail either ; and this is the last of 
all my successes." 
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" It would be an unworthy one." 

"Why?" 

" Because you are a gentleman. Should a 
man of your grace and breeding be allied with 
the Puritans ? A gentleman should be loyal, 
my lord." 

" I side with the Gods," said he. "The lost 
cause was attractive to Cato ; but I was never 
a stoic." 

" No cause is lost while it has a faithful 
defender." 

" We are at different stages of the journey 
of Life," he said. " I meet you tardily. If I 
had encountered you many years ago, I might 
have been guided on a more honourable course 
to the grave." Then he paused, shivering. 
" My travels are over. Yours begin : and 
there are breakers ahead. I advise you to 
relinquish your errand. If I permit you to 
leave me, you will hardly obtain an audience 
from Strafford. You are too small to fight 
Sir Milo FitzEustace. Yet you may be des- 
tined to bafHe him. You have deprived him 
of his strongest adherents. For your sake, I 
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shall do no more in this matter. The plot 
depends on him now. If you could overcome 
him or drive him from Dublin for one night, 
you would conquer." 

" Then/' said I, " my duty is plain." With 
that I drew my sword. 

" You menace me ? " he said, smiling. " It 
is the way of the world. The young fight 
dying men." 

"No, my lord," I replied. "You are 
unarmed." 

" Yet a thousand swords would flash at my 
bidding." 

" I have one, and my arm is weak," I re- 
plied ; " but God is strong." 

"You will cut a path through my guards, 
with the old cry, * Clear the way for the Tal- 
bots'?" he said tenderly. "No, child, I 
surrender. You are right. God is strong." 
Then he rose feebly, and unlocked the gilt 
chest. " Instead of bequeathing Malahide to 
you, I restore this conveyance. This after- 
noon I was looking at it, when I was burn- 
ing my papers. I have been preparing for 
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death ; I am ailing. I fancy I am sick of the 
Plague." 

" Can I help you ? " I said, sheathing my 
sword. 

" Sir Milo shrank from me, when I spoke of 
my sickness," he said. "You are not fright- 
ened? I am sorry we part. Give this to 
your father. When you are old, you can 
boast you witnessed a marvel, — Downpatrick's 
only virtuous act." 

"What is this, my lord?" said I, taking 
the deed. 

" The reconveyance of a mortgage." 

« What ? — " I asked, puzzled. 

By stealing that deed," he said calmly, 
I was enabled to oust your father from his 
inheritance. He was too proud to appeal to 
the dubious help of the Law, when he was 
wronged by a friend." 

Putting the deed in my breast, I said, " Shall 
I summon a doctor ? " 

"No," he said feebly; "I choose to meet 
death alone." 

" I thank you for your kindness, my lord," 
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I said, holding out my hand ; but he turned, 
as if he did not perceive it. 

Taking a silver candlestick from the mailed 
figure by the door, he said, " Permit me to 
light you." Pausing at the top of the stairs, 
he went on, " I can do no more than allow 
you to proceed unopposed. The password is 
' Freedom.' " 

"That is much, my lord," I said, bowing. 
" Good-bye," I went on, looking back, as I 
descended. 

" I wish you good luck and happiness," he 
said, smiling sadly. " Farewell, Mistress 
Margery." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

HOW I FORGAVE MY ENEMY 

At those words I stopped and looked down, 
conscious of an efFeminate blush. When I 
glanced up bashfully, I saw him no more. " I 
am glad I did not know he had penetrated 
my disguise," I said inwardly, as I went on. 
" A delightful old gentleman ! This accounts 
for his kindness. I am sorry he was ever a 
thief. But we all have our failings. I hope 
I'll not meet another as clever. Heaven pre- 
serve me from an intelligent woman ! '* Then 
I saw guards. " Freedom ! " said I. When 
they opened the door I went over the draw- 
bridge. Many horsemen were drawn up by 
the moat. " Freedom ! Freedom ! " I said 
jauntily, as I swaggered through them. Then 
I saw Bridget. " Freedom ! " I cried, running 
to her and hugging her neck. 

Bridget led me through the trees to a lane : 
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there two men sat mounted, with a led horse 
between them. Embracing her, I clambered 
into the saddle. The men rode at a gallop, 
and I followed them cheerfully. My mishaps 
were beginning to age me, for I felt sober and 
resolute. In a short time the moon was hidden 
by clouds. Petulant brief onsets of rain re- 
freshed me in the disconsolate twilight. The 
road was under trees and in hills. So we came 
to the high ramparts of Dublin. One of the 
men hammered the Gate. The din echoed in 
the resonant arch. I heard nothing else but a 
distant wailing, like the keen for the dead. 
Then my other companion dismounted, and 
said the postern was open. It was too small 
for our horses, he said, but an inn was at hand, 
so we could stable them there. So we rode 
back. The inn was a little hut by the way. 
Its keeper, a small wizened old man, took our 
horses ; and we entered the city. 

The others let me go first and lagged as if 
they were frightened. In front of me, a nar- 
row street rose. A clammy mist was about, 
and the gabled houses were barred and shut- 
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tared, as if enemies came. Then the footsteps 
behind me paused. Looking back, I saw the 
others had stopped. One called to me, saying 
they were afraid to go on, for something evil 
had happened. As I went on, my heart 
throbbed, and I kept in the middle of the 
steep way, and shifted my sword to have the 
hilt of it handy. The heartbroken wailing 
haunted me like a wind in the forest. 

Then a feeble and thick voice began 
singing,— 

** In the Island ^ Ruins ^ remembrance ^ grief 
Hallows the hills^ as when summer is slowly 
FadirC in darkness^ the fall o* the leaf 
Makes the woods holy,** 

The voice seemed familiar. Turning a 
corner, I stepped into the ray of a lantern. A 
man sat on a doorstep on the right. I could 
see only his muddy and spurred boots, for he 
was in shadow. 

" You are a dangerous young dog," he said 
drowsily. " Lord! .how I feared you." 

" Master Boyle," said I, lifting my hat, " it 
is a pleasure to meet you." 
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*^ But are you worse than the Plague ? " he 
went on. 

" That IS a difficult question. You have 
been unfriendly ; but I bear no ill-will. Where 
is Sir Milo ? " 

Master Jerry rose clumsily : he was bare- 
headed and cloakless, and patches of mud 
were about his wrists and his knees. Said he, 
"The uncertainty whether you are the Devil 
or no leaves me indifferent." 

" I am glad of that," said I blandly. 

"When a man is near killed by his only friend 
in the world and driven out to be homeless in 
the midst of the Plague, his faint-heartedness is 
cured by despair. Sir Milo has not treated me 
well. I have followed him a great many years, 
though he pays little, — and he does not pay 
that. There we sat drinking as we did ages ago. 
Said I, laughing, * I have taken the Sickness.* 
I only meant to remind him how he dreaded 
it once. Then he sprang at me with a whirl of 
his sword. I fell headlong down the stairs in my 
flight. Still I have loved him. Why should I 
yield him into the hands of the Devil ? " 
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" But you may misjudge me. Perhaps I 
am an angel disguised." 

" So is the Devil, — efFectually disguised by 
his sins." 

" I never studied Theology. Will you take 
me to Sir Milo FitzEustace ? " 

" No," he replied, shaking his head. 

" Why ? " I said calmly, taking hold of my 
hilt. 

" Because, sir, you resemble your grand- 
mother." 

" The reason is insufficient." 

" A fair child she was, — the Lady Margery 
Talbot ! When he last looked at her she was 
dead in the tower in the forest. He had 
carried her off — " 

" I have heard the story," said I. 

"It was the old tower where you met Cap- 
tain FitzEustace." 

" Sir Milo's madness — "I began. 

" He thinks he sees ghosts in the Pass of 
the Children. You and I can see none. Does 
that prove he is deluded ? " 

" I am sorry I have no time to waste," said 
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I. "Once more, sir — will you show me 
his house ? " 

" Avaunt, Beelzebub ! " was his answer. 

So I drew my sword calmly. As I put its 
tip near his heart, I said, " Sir, I regret I 
must kill you. Your life is forfeit for a num- 
ber of crimes." 

" You tire me," he said. " Pray, youth, will 
you leave me alone ? You interrupted a song 
I made imitating the speech of the peasants." 
On this he began singing again, — 

'' Green are the woodSy though the mountains are gray : 
Spring is too young to remember old doings, 
Ahy hut I wish I was roamirC to-day 
In the Island o' Ruins ! " 

I pushed the sword, and he sprang back. 
" ril lead you now, sir," he said, and went 
plodding and lurching in front of me through 
a couple of streets. " There," he went on, "by 
that lamp on the right is a tavern, the Dragon. 
Sir Milo's house is three doors beyond. You 
see the charger beside it ? " 

" Sir," I said, touched by his sadness, " I am 
sorry I have treated you roughly." 
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"You are not to be blamed," he said, 
am old, and I was always a coward." 



The door of Sir Milo's house was ajar. 
As I stood on the threshold I saw a staircase 
in the glow of a lamp. Overhead was a din as 
if a revel was wild. The black charger fas- 
tened to the post of the door pawed the 
ground, watching me with glittering eyes. 

As I went up the stairs, I heard a young 
voice shouting, " Gentlemen all, let us drink to 
the Lady Margery Talbot!" Opening the 
door on the landing, I drew back in astonish- 
ment. A huge man in white silken clothes 
such as were worn in Queen Elizabeth's days 
stood lifting a glass at the other end of a table. 
A pistol was stuck in his crimson belt, and a 
barbarous sword dangled beneath it. A big 
fire on his left and tapers in silver candlesticks 
lit the wainscoted room. The table was set; 
but he was alone. 

" Master Talbot," he said winningly, " you 
are welcome indeed." The proud courtesy of 
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his manner was charming : his face was noble 
and young. Yet he was Sir Milo FitzEustace. 
" Take that seat by your father," he went on. 
" Though I had you thrown into the Glen, you 
come to show you are too proud for a grudge ? 
What is Life worth that anyone should care for 
its loss ? " 

In spite of myself, I was dismayed by his 
certainty of a number of feasters. What forms 
of old days did he imagine around him ? I 
could have believed him a ghost of that his- 
torical time. " Sir," said I recklessly, strid- 
ing across to him and touching his shoulder. 

With a womanish shriek, he dropped the 
glass, and sprang back and cowered into the 
corner. " For God's sake, keep away ! " he 
cried. " You came through the streets ! You 
may have taken the Sickness." 

Shocked by his terror, I stared and then 
winced, turning away. Then I leapt back, 
and there was the crash of a pistol. I sprang 
on him, and the tip of my sword was on the 
ball of his throat. Through the smoke I could 
see he had the face of a corpse. I had but to 
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straighten my arm, and he would be pinned to 
the wall. Hate flashed in my heart, filling me 
with a lust to destroy. Then I was feeble and 
cold. I remembered seeing such drowning 
eyes when I was killing the Hawk. I stood 
away from him, meeting his look. So un- 
manned did he seem that I was no longer 
afraid of him. Dropping the pistol, he seized 
a goblet and emptied it on his left shoulder, 
as if he fancied my touch had been the grip of 
the Plague. Then he sank down in a chair 
and leant his arms on the table and hid his 
eyes with his hands. I stood gazing down at 
him. The wine had the look of a stream of 
blood on his shoulder. More of wonder than 
of anything else stirred in me, as if he was dis- 
tant from the grasp of my heart. So, my father 
says, people in a death-agony writhe beyond the 
reach of affection. " Where are they gone ? " 
he said, looking up. " Surely we were drink- 
ing together ? " Then his face shone with joy. 
As he sprang up, he had the eyes of a lover. 

" Margery ! you have forgiven me, dear ? " 
he said, resting his big hands on my shoulders. 
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" My poor little woman ! How tragical and 
wan she is looking ! Such was the look I re- 
membered in the years of my suffering. Mar- 
gery, why do you gaze at me with wonder and 
dread ? " Then he sank on one knee, whis- 
pering, " Forgive and forget." 

"Oh, I forgive you with all my heart, sir,** 
I sobbed. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

HOW MISTRESS PENELOPE CLOVER REPENTED 

My voice broke the spell, and Sir Milo 
started up to his feet. For one instant his 
look was so hideous that I thought I was 
swooning. Then I was alone, and he was out 
on the stairs. As I stood dumbfounded, I 
heard a clatter of hoofs. " Wine is pleasant," 
I said thoughtfully, filling a glass. " So he 
is gone, is he? I would not mind if I 
never saw him again. Also I am weary of 
Dublin. I think I was in a better place in 
my home." 

Emptying the glass, I went down. As I 
was crossing the threshold, I saw a couple of 
men in short cloaks and peaked hats. The 
fog was like smoke about the torch one was 
lifting while the other led a horse drawing a 
cart burdened by white packages unevenly 
piled. 
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" Sir — "I began, meaning to ask the way 
to the Castle. 

" Bring out your dead ! " the torchbearer 
cried dolefully, at the top of his voice. 

Because I never took a disease I had no 
dread of the Plague. Yet I shrank till the 
cart rumbled by with its heap of bodies 
shrouded in linen fastened untidily. For 
some time I was motionless, as if I watched 
the light flush the blank faces and dark eyes 
of the dead. Then I saw the Sign of the 
Dragon. So I rapped with my hilt. Soon 
the door opened, and a rosy and stout maid 
appeared, holding a lamp. " It is litde Master 
MuUins ! " said she. 

Then I remembered I had seen her at Clover- 
hill. " The same," I said grimly, standing on 
tiptoe to make the most of my height. 

" And is Captain FitzEustace there ? " she 
asked. 

" He is not," I said, frowning. 

" I am sure Mistress Penelope will be happy 
to see you," she said, tittering, and knocked at 
a door. 
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" Come in," said a piping voice. 

Entering a small room, I saw Penelope's 
legs, for the rest of her curled in a hooded 
chair by the fire. " How long thou wert, 
Hannah ! " she said peevishly. 

" Forgive me," I said. 

Peeping round the side of the chair, she 
jumped up. There she stood clad as a page. 

" Oh," she cried ; " I knew he was here ! 
Where is he? What does he say? Is he 
glad I have come to him ? " 

The child was oppressed by her unusual 
cares. Thus I have seen an early primrose 
desponding beneath a burden of snow. 

" Have you heard from Captain FitzEus- 
tace ? " I said. 

" How could I ? " said she. " I ran away the 
next morning." 

"Why?" I asked. 

" To find him," she answered. " I fear he 
was pained by my cowardice." 

" He was," said I gravely. 

" I wanted to join him, because my father 
was cruel." 
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"What did he do to you?" I said, with 
concern. 

" He would not say good-night," she sobbed. 

"A horrid shame !" I said. 

" And we stopped at the Rose — and I had 
nothing to eat till the dinner was done — and 
the men laughed at me, because I was little 
— and we rode to Dublin to-day — and I 
am so sore — and everyone has taken the 
Plague. Folk are so unkind ! " she said, 
whimpering. 

"But I supped at the Rose that night," 
said I. 

" I went to bed early," said she. 

There was a hammering at the door, and we 
started. " It is Captain FitzEustace ! " she 
cried. 

" I hope it is not," said I. 

" Why, thou saidst he was here ! " 

" I never said such a thing," said I. 

" Oh ! how canst thou tell such a story ? " 

she sobbed. As the street door was opened, 

we held our breaths till we heard a quiet voice 

in the hall. *' Oh, what shall I do ? " she cried. 
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Then crouching on the seat of the chair, she 
was screened as her old father came in. 



There stood Master Solomon Clover in a 
dusty cloak and big boots. Glancing at me 
with eyes full of longing, he turned away sadly. 
" My child is not here ? " he said softly. I felt 
as if I had brought her away. " There was no 
need to do this,", he went on. " Didst thou 
tempt her because thou wert poor ? It would 
have been nothing to me. I would have hailed 
thee with open arms as my son." 

" You wrong me, sir," I began. 

"Then thou must forgive me," he said, "for 
I am old and in grief. Can I see her now ? " 

" Surely." 

"The girl said she was here." Then he 
exclaimed, " She is not ill ? " 

" She was never better," said I. 

" Thank God for that," said he. " Come," 
he went on feebly, "we'll let bygones be 
bygones; but thou must be good to the 
child." 
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" Sir, I cannot explain — " said I, mentally 
cursing Penelope for skulking while I was left 
in the lurch. 

" What ? " said he louder, and laid his hand 
on his sword. "Thou wilt not marry my 
daughter ? " 

"It is impossible, sir. Believe me, I had 
nothing to do with it. She ran away by 
herself." 

"Why?" 

"Out of sheer foolishness," I answered 
morosely. I was aware Penelope was wring- 
ing her hands. 

" But I find thee here," he said. 

" I came a minute ago." 

" Sir," he said, and stepped forward, as he 
held out his hand, " I ask thy pardon for 
doubting thee." I grasped his hand, without 
attempting to speak. " Thank God ! " he said 
solemnly, with tears in his eyes. 

That small idiot, Penelope, had been unable 

to see him ; but as he stood in her sight, she 

forgot her terror, and knelt by him, crying, 

" Father, forgive me ! " Then she was in his 
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arms, and embracing him with wailing and sobs, 
as if she was much to be pitied, while he stood 
holding her, not without tears. It was all I 
could do to refrain from hugging them both 
and weeping louder than either. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

HOW MY LORD STRAFFORD RECEIVED ME 

Because I had no right to look on further, 
I slipped out of the room. In the passage I 
found the maid stooping with ear to the key- 
hole. I asked her the way to the Castle ; but 
she could not direct me. 

As I went into the street, I found the fog 
had grown thick. It seemed this was the 
night of Death, fallen on the unfortunate city. 
After groping some distance I caught hold of 
railings, and so feeling my way to a door, laid 
my hand on a knocker. It was chill and 
damp, I remember, with the form of a face. 
With it I hammered a terrified appeal on the 
door. Lord ! how that summons thundered 
in my head in the dark. Shocked by that 
noise, I stood breathless ; but nobody came. 
Then I hurried away, as if the house was 
accursed. Thus I strayed a long time, and 
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then a shuddering wind chilled me, and the 
clouds of the fog were rifted, and I looked on 
the Castle. There it was looming colossal. It 
was more vast than I had ever imagined. 
Were the blackened faces of women and chiefs 
watching me from spikes overhead ? I could 
only discern a giant tower and the solitary 
glimmer of a light on the left. Before me 
was a courtyard with moss and weeds about 
the chinks of the stones : and beyond it a gate 
was ajar. Suddenly the darkness was around 
me again. 

Crossing slippery flags, I made my way to 
the threshold. There I saw a gleam on the 
right, and found it came from the embers of 
a fire in a guardroom. Going in, and stirring 
the ashes with my foot, I discerned a trooper 
at his ease in a chair on the left side of the 
hearth. The fellow was in glimmering armour, 
and his helmeted head lolled thoughtfully, as if 
he was drowsing. Warned by a chill, I stooped 
for a burning stick and held it up as a candle. 
The man's mouth and eyes were open, and he 
seemed to be gazing at the floor at my feet, 
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as if he was pondering wearily on the sins of 
his life. But the tale of his sins was told. 
" Dead of the Plague," I said, shuddering. 
Death had stricken the sentry, and had taken 
his place. In spite of that more terrible 
guardian, I went up the wide stairs, with only 
the gleam of that piece of wood, and so came 
to an ample landing and saw a stronger light 
on the left. Extinguishing the ember beneath 
my foot, I took my way down a long gallery, 
and found the light shone through a door 
that had been left a bit open. 



A tall man in black clothes, with a drooping 
collar of lace, sat on the left of a table in a 
litter of documents. From his bandaged right 
leg propped by a stool and his wan look, it 
was not hard to surmise he was suffering ; but 
as he stooped above the papers and sorted them 
with a small hand nearly hidden in a cuff, he 
seemed to conquer the pain. The shaded lamp 
shone on a stern face, with a lofty forehead and 
prominent eyebrows and a rising moustache 
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and a tuft of beard in the middle of a masterful 
chin. Deep wrinkles on the forehead and 
curves beneath the eyes and lines from the 
nostrils to the sides of his small mouth and 
a gray tinge on the dark wavy hair aged him : 
and he looked noble and dangerous. I think 
I would have known him, even if his portrait 
had not hung at Rathmoyle. 

" My lord," said I, taking my hat in my 
left hand, and stepping into the room. Start- 
ing, he snatched a long pistol from a cover 
of papers, and looked at me with terrible eyes. 
I cried, " I come with a message." 

Scowling, he flung the pistol aside pettishly, 
as if he was shamed. " Who sends it ? " he 
asked harshly. 

" I do not know," I said. 

" Where is it ? " said he, frowning again. 

" I have lost it," I quavered. 

" What does this mean ? " he said savagely. 

" My lord," I stammered, " my father was 
killed. — No! I meant to say — " 

"Go," said he, pointing to the door with 
such mastery that I almost obeyed him. 
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" My father is Sir Pertinax Talbot," I cried. 

" Pertinax Talbot ? " he said. " Is he alive ? 
I did not know he was married. You are not 
like him." 

" That is not my fault/* I said sulkily, for 
since he was milder I was no longer afraid, and 
began to be sore from his ferocious ingratitude. 

" Forgive me, sir," said he kindly. " I am 
ailing to-night: and you came abruptly. I 
cannot rise to receive you. It is long since I 
lost sight of your father. He remembers me 
still ? " 

" He has a good memory." 

" And you think I have not ? Believe me, 
I have dwelt on him with a deal of affection 
though our ways were apart. Glad Pertinax 
Talbot ! Sure he was the merriest wag. That 
irrational Irish heart of his ! I have met no 
one as kind. Is he as light-hearted as ever ? " 

" He is old, silent and a cripple," said I. 

" A cripple ? " said he, looking down at his 

bandages. "It seems but yesterday we were 

at Cambridge. Our work is behind us. What 

has been the use of it all ? " he went on, as if 
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he spoke to himself. " Love and sin and am- 
bition are toys of children." 

"And this message," said L 

" Well," said he, " what message does Per- 
tinax send to his recalcitrant lover ? " 

" It comes from your friends in England, 
my lord." 

" Friends ? " said he, darkening. " I know 
the breed. When you say friends, you mean 
rivals intimate to spy upon weakness, or hypo- 
crites flattering for a share of prosperity, or 
comrades whose trusted love vanishes at the 
word of a liar." 

" My father is not such," I said angrily. 

"He was friends with Tom Went worth, an 
unpopular lad, who did not trouble to speak to 
many or share the ambitions of boys. But 
who is friends with Strafford ? " 

"My father for one," said L "That irra- 
tional Irish heart of his is true to the end." 

" I should like to see him again," he said, 
sighing a little. " He lives in Cambridge, you 
said?" 

" No, in Wicklow." 
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" In Ireland ? " said he, frowning. " He has 
never come near me." 

" He is very poor," said I, " and would be 
the last to force remembrance on a prosperous 
comrade." 

" Sir, I tell you," said he fretfully, " I never 
forgot him. So many have fallen away from 
me. Tell me what he thinks of me now. Does 
he call me a traitor, as hypocritical fools babble 
in England ? Or does he believe I am tyran- 
nous and rough and severe ? " 

" Shall I tell you frankly, my lord ? " 

" By all means." 

" Then he says you were pride itself from 
the first. When you found the King led by 
favourites who slighted your help you stood 
their antagonist. When you saw yourself one 
of a loud medley of leaders dependent on the 
rag-tag and bobtail of the Puritan saints, while 
the gentlemen rallied around a tottering ban- 
ner beneath a darkening sky, you yielded to a 
desperate call, and you have been the last hope 
of a wistful and irresolute King." 

" Pertinax was shrewd when he chose to be 
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quiet," he said softly. " But the Puritans rage. 
I fight them with my back to the wall." 
" And if the wall totters, my lord ? " 
" I choose to share its ruin. None of these 
clamours or apprehensions shall shake me or 
make me decline my master's honour or ser- 
vice to soothe these popular lunatical humours. 
If I miscarry this way, I shall not be found 
so indulgent to myself or narrow-hearted to 
him as to be unwilling to die for him." 

This he said looking in front of him with a 
gloomy defiance. So he must have looked as 
he faced the rabble when they brought him to 
die. Sir Milo FitzEustace daunted me with 
a different greatness, as a ruined stronghold 
appears terrible in a prosperous meadow. 
This was a leader to be followed to death. 
The stories of women pining for him were 
easy to trust, though since I had entered he 
had been testy with a smouldering rage. It 
was no wonder that some called him distraught, 
for he was haggard and fierce, with restless 
truculent eyes, and wincing from agony. Be- 
leaguered by enemies, he saw the storm com- 
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ing on England, and found himself maimed 
when at last he stood at the helm. One man 
could conquer for the Church and the King, 
and here he lay fettered. That strange fury 
of his when he doomed my Lord Mountnorris, 
those bursts when he was frenzied by an innoc- 
uous word, now seemed to me natural and 
much to be pitied. This was a great gentle- 
man, tyrannous and savagely passionate, loving 
to friends, infinitely kind as a father. No mat- 
ter what were his sins, I can but think of him 
with a thrill of devotion. 

I was destined to see more of his anger, for he 
turned on me fiercely. " I talk wildly, — I am 
fevered to-night," he said, as if he suspected me. 
" What is this story about a message you lost ? " 

Disconcerted by his scowling suspicion, I 
stammered, " There is a plot." 

" Against me ? " he said grimly, as if talk 
of such a thing was an insult. 

With that I blurted out all I had heard at 

the Rose, allowing him to believe I was my 

brother, for I could not bring myself to own 

the deception while I was so clad, and telling 
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him I had adopted the name of Mullins, but I 
cannot remember my phrases, for I lost my 
head under that contemptuous stare. My tale 
was incoherent, I know, for through it all I 
was conscious of a growing desire to weep and 
rebuke him for looking so at a lady. 

" Did you hear more while you were hid in 
the wardrobe ? " he said with a remarkable 
stillness. 

" Yes," said I angrily, " I heard your friends 
begged you to put yourself at the head of your 
Northern army and fall on the Scots and enter 
England triumphant, for to face your parlia- 
mentary enemies now single-handed would be 
to go to destruction." 

" Have you more to say ? " he asked. 

" This, my lord," I cried, stepping forward, 
and as I did so he clutched the pistol and then 
dashed it aside, " I have done much for your 
sake. I but beg you to show yourself a friend 
to my father. He is too proud to take any- 
thing but kindness, my lord. Let him see you 
have not forgotten him. Think of it ! his only 
son murdered." 
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" Enough ! " he cried furiously. " You act 
your part well. And yet his only son mur- 
dered? That is a blunder in your elaborate 
story. I make no war on children. Go ! 
Tell your masters I need no defenders but my 
sword and my King. Tell them I meet them 
in a wager of heads." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

HOW THE GHOSTS STRANGLED MILO OF THE 
SWORD 

It would be vain to pretend I liked my Lord 
Strafford when I found myself in the corridor. 
I could have beaten him, with tears, as a child 
wawls despairingly and hammers its nurse with 
ineffectual fists. " Ungrateful ! boorish ! un- 
chivalrous ! " I sobbed, as I ran down the 
stairs. The sight of the guardroom with its 
watchman recalled me to another emotion. 

Outside lay the city, breathless in the grip of 
the Plague. Above me was that haunted and 
fatal Castle of my timorous dreams. There 
I stood desolate, and my labour was vain. 

The thought of the ring flashed on me, and 
I wished I had given it ; but his greeting and 
his later suspicions had angered me and set me 
confused, for I have never been able to keep 
cool under any suspicion or a doubt of my 
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word. I would not go back with the ring : I 
was too proud, and he might have thought I 
had stolen it. Since I had let the message be 
taken I must recover it. " If I die seeking it," 
— I said to myself with a sob, — " that bearish 
lord will repent. To be so rough to a lady ! ** 
I went on, as I was crossing the courtyard. 
" Oh ! if I was a man, how gladly I would give 
him a lesson ! " Now I see it would have been 
wonderful if he had trusted me more. Talk of 
leading his army to London — a word spoken 
in an enemy's hearing — caused his destruction. 



The wind was eager and had driven the fog. 
The melancholy shiver of dawn froze me, as I 
went to the Gate. An icy glimmer was grow- 
ing. The austere dawn made the city monastic. 

The old man of the inn was huddled over a 
fire, watching its flames whiten in the gray of 
the morning. My companions, he said, had 
ridden away. " Did Sir Milo FitzEustace go 
by?" I asked. "Yes," said he, "galloping 
as if the Devil was after him." " Gone back 
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to the ghosts of the children," said I to myself. 
" I hope they will keep him." So I called for 
food, and the innkeeper set to work to provide 
rashers and eggs. While he knelt cooking 
them, I sat by the rickety table and eyed him, 
and he seemed to be far. I forgot everything 
in an attempt to be wakeful. 

" You are not afraid of the Plague ? " said I 
thickly, as he came with a dish. 

" I have the plague of poverty, so I fear 
nothing else," he said. " I am about to retire 
from business, into a grave." 

" Think of that ! " I said, to show I was 
wide awake. 

" Young sir," said he, " you have been tak- 
ing the plague of drink, I perceive. In my 
prosperous days I found slumber a medicine." 

" But where could I sleep ? " said I drows- 
ily, while my head nodded forward, as if some- 
body pushed it. 

" There," said he. " We'll make an ex- 
change. You'll have my bed, and I'll attend to 
the breakfast." As I stood up, he pointed to a 
bed on the floor at the other end of the room. 
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" But is It safe ? " said I, thinking aloud. 

" You'll have to be prettier before anyone 
steals you," he said. 

As the argument seemed unanswerable, I lay 
down on the pallet, only taking my hat ofF 
because it hindered my comfort. " If anyone 
wants me," I said sleepily, "you must let me 
escape." 

" Then I had best know your name." 

" MuUins," said I. Then I seemed to sink 
placidly in a murmuring river. When I woke 
he was seated on a chair by the threshold. 
Watching him, I saw he was small, with rusty 
gray hair and a wizened and simple counte- 
nance like a virtuous monkey's. 

" How is your head ? " said he, turning. 

" As light and empty as usual," said I, rub- 
bing my eyes. 

" It was full in the morning," said he. " Can 
a youth learn how much wine is sufficient till 
he has taken too much ? " 

" I perceive you are wise," said I, as I got 
up. 

" Hunger is a course of philosophy." 
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" True ; but I am tired of it now." 

" There is the usual choice," said he ; " stir- 
about or bacon and eggs ? " 

" Both," said I, " but let me wash first." 

" There is a tub by the door," said he, as he 
was slicing the bacon. 

" Sir," said I, as I dried my face and hands 
on a horse-cloth, " I fancy you were not always 
an innkeeper." 

" Sir," he replied, " I am your servant to-day. 
What I was once can be no business of yours." 

" I stand rebuked," I said. " What news 
of the Sickness ? " 

"It increases," he answered. " My Lord 
Downpatrick is dead of it." 

" Indeed, I am sorry," said I. 

Breakfasting, I thought of Sir Milo. He 
had fallen in my esteem by his terror. Could 
any woman look up to a man who had feared 
her f Still, it was not I, but the Plague, had 
frightened him : and all the world quailed from 
it. Then I thought of poor Master Jerry, 
that feeble and affectionate cut-throat. Left to 
himself, he would have stumbled through Life, 
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damning his soul miserably, cringing for friend- 
ship, submissive to a casual kick. Worship- 
ping Sir Milo, he came to be the instrument 
of pitiless deeds. I understood how he loved 
that solitary implacable penitent. I liked Mas- 
ter Jerry. My father had taught me to trouble 
little about anyone's past, saying it is foolish to 
judge a traveller by the dirt on his clothes. 

" A strange man, Sir Milo is," said I, as I 
rose from the table. 

" Ireland is a strange country," said he, 
" where gentlemen starve, and there is no quiet- 
ness for living or dead." 

I was moved by those words, for my father 
says poverty is doubly unkind to those who 
have not the luck to be of commoner breed. 
So I laid my little purse on the table. It con- 
tained the whole of my wealth. " Sir," said I, 
proffering my hand, " you must allow me to set 
the terms of our reckoning. I thank you. for 
your welcome, sir, and wish you good-bye." 

The old man must have been poor indeed^ 
for he wavered at the sight of the money. Then 
smiling, he took the old purse, and thrust it 
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into my pocket, familiarly as if we were inti- 
mate. " Lad," said he, " I wonder how long 
your kindness will last before the world wears 
it out." Then he shook my hand, adding, 
"There is no reckoning for help between 
friends." 



As I went off, I could not help being cheered 
to think I had made a friend in this irre- 
sponsive suspicious world, though he was only 
the keeper of a beggarly inn. The road ran 
under woods in a rocky trough in the Moun- 
tains. The weather was sunny and showery, 
and the way was delightful. This time, there 
was no watch at the ford, as, crossing the river, 
I rode into the Mountains again. My only 
hope was to find Murtogh and induce him to 
help me in regaining the letter. It was a frail 
hope ; but I trusted in the might of my coaxing. 

At sunset I heard a jingle of steel and saw 

a regiment glitter where the road wandered 

like a stream. So I struck to the right 

across a wild field, to take a short cut and get 
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ahead of the soldiers. After a canter, I saw a 
great many men lurking in the lee of a wood. 
At a glance I discerned they were Puritans and 
lying in ambush. Because the meadow had 
muffled my horse's hoofs, I had come unob- 
served. Turning, I rode under the trees on 
my left. As I was clearing a small hedge by 
the way, I saw the horsemen arrive. A dark 
officer, with a savage moustache, rode in front, 
and fingered a pistol in his holster, as I was 
approaching him. 

"An ambush!" I cried. "The Puritans 
are lying in ambush ! " 

" Where ? " he asked, drawing rein. 

" At the end of this wood ; but if you go 
round it, — " 

" How many ? " said he. 

" As many as you have." 

" What is at the back of the wood ? '* 

" A clear meadow," said I. 

" And who are you ? " he asked sternly. 

" A friend," I said lightly, " Peter MuUins 
of Cork." 

"You'll be MuUins of Hell, in a little less 
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than a minute, if you are playing a trick," 
said he. 

At this I was startled, and glancing around at 
the others, met the eyes of the ancient host of 
the Rose. He rode between troopers, as if 
he had been brought as a guide. The fear in 
his look flattered me and made me courageous. 

"You are a dead man, if you leave my side," 
said the officer. 

"That is a thing I'll never be," I said. 

" Come," he went on, and turned his horse 
to the meadow, with a word to his men. So I 
found myself compelled to accompany him at 
the head of the regiment. 

" Sir," I began with an intent to expostulate. 
Then he silenced me with a murderous glance. 

" They say the human eye conquers beasts," 
I said to myself. " FU never be used to the 
inhuman appearance of a quarrelsome man. 
How barbarously men treat one another ! " 
But my meditations were finished by the sight 
of the enemy. Cries and bugles alarmed them, 
and they sprang to their feet. 

Bugles behind me clamorously sounded the 
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charge. Then our pace doubled, and we dashed 
at the Puritans. For a moment I was strangely 
upborne, and all the strength of the troopers 
thrilled in my emasculate arm. Waving my 
sword frantically, I knew I was terrible, a cap- 
tain of thousands. The pace and the clatter- 
ing and the thunder of hoofs grew, and the 
irresolute line of the Puritans was fringed by a 
flame, and the roar of their volley was answered 
by cursing. As I was not provided with oaths, 
I shouted, " For Church and King ! Down 
with the canting hypocrites ! " Then I struck 
the helmet of a red-bearded man with the 
writhing face of a fiend. He fired at me, and 
I knew I was killed. My excitement was gone 
instantly, and I crouched on my horse's mane 
without a throb of my heart. Then the animal 
was plunging through thickets. The crackle of 
musketry and the cries and the tipsy dance of 
the drums and the shrieks of the hysterical 
bugles waned in the distance. I sat up, check- 
ing my horse. The blood rushed into my 
frozen cheeks, and I was astonished to find I 
was unhurt. My eyes remembered the flame 
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of the musket, and my ears were still singing 
of that staggering crash. I found my left ear had 
been scorched. At this, I was proud to think 
I had been brave. As I shook the reins and 
went on, I thought it must be pleasant to be a 
man and do as one liked, and now and then hit 
somebody hard. Yet my blow had merely 
succeeded in hurting my wrist, for my sword 
was only sharp at the point. If I had been 
deprived of an ear, my looks would have suf- 
fered. So I doubted whether I should enjoy 
earning my livelihood by being killed at the 
wars. 



In front of me was the Pass of the Children. 
The shadows were falling, and the Irish Cross 
under the gaunt elm on my right was grim in 
the dusk. The sheer mountains were black, 
and crows were floating home to the Glen. 
Being exhausted, I dismounted and tied the 
reins to the elm, and sat on the step of 
the Cross, resting my aching back on the 
shaft. Hardly had I taken my place before 
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the cloud of the crows shook, with a cawing, 
as if the birds were afraid. Then there was 
a hammering, reverberant in the trough of 
the Pass. 

Springing up, I saw Sir Milo approach. 
Bareheaded and clad in white silk, he leant 
over his horse's head, hacking to the right 
and left feebly with desperate blows of his 
sword, as if a multitude sprang at him. The 
animal too seemed crazed by an invisible 
enemy. 

At first I was frightened. Then I remem- 
bered how I had mastered him in the time 
of his dread. Now my lost chance was re- 
peated. Success shone in my reach, passing 
forever. 

" Stop ! ** I cried, springing forward and 
confronting him at the foot of the Cross. 

" Margery ! " he cried, pulling his horse 
back on its haunches. 

Then he flung up his arms, and his sword 

clattered on the stones of the way. Groping 

at his neck, as if he was being strangled, he 

sobbed : " They clutch me ! Thin hands of 
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little children ! Margery ! you will forgive 
me ! Margery ! you will let me go by ! " 

Swaying from his saddle, he crashed on the 
stones, as a tree falls when it is cut in the 
forest. 
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HOW I WAS HANGED 

Motherly pity shook me, and I ran to 
assist him. Then that other Margery looked 
out of my eyes, and I was moved by exultation 
and grief, as if the fallen old man had been my 
enemy for the sake of my love. Then my 
mood hardened at the thought of his work; and 
as my grandfather or brother might have done, 
I stooped over him and felt in his breast. Find- 
ing a letter, I peered at it. The seal had been 
broken ; but I saw it was the one I desired. 

Horsemen came leaping the bramble hedge 
by the road, with shouts of " There he is ! 
seize him ! " The foremost was that trucu- 
lent officer. " I told you not to move from 
my side," he shouted, with a tigerish glare. 

" Please," said I, " my horse ran away." 

" Milo of the Sword ! " cried another 
"Colonel, it is Sir Milo FitzEustace ! " 
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" Is he hurt ? " asked the officer, as the 
other dismounted and stooped over Sir Milo. 

" Dead." 

" Dead," said the officer slowly. " So 
strong a man ! " 

" Colonel," I said, heartened by the lull 
in his manner, " you seem ungrateful for 
help." 

" I want no help from a traitor," said he, 
with such ferocity that I was sorry I spoke. 
" Let a man side with the Devil steadfastly — 
have at him ! say I : but I'll shake hands with 
him when the fighting is over. But a man 
who turns on his friends ? Such fruit looks 
well on branches." 

"The Puritans were my foes," I said 
angrily. 

"You said our forces were equal. They 
were three to one." 

" I had no leisure to count them." 

"If we had been two minutes later, they 
would have beaten us off. You betrayed us 
or the Puritans, or both : and I have a mind 
to string you up to that tree." 
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" Do, your Honour, do ! " cried the land- 
lord of the Sign of the Rose. "He is a 
deadly youth. Two nights ago he was drink- 
ing with Captain FitzEustace and Master 
Boyle in my house." 

" What is this ? " said the Colonel, snatch- 
ing the letter out of my hand. " To my Lord 
Strafford ! The letter we want. No wonder 
you thought fit to escape." 

" But," I began. 

" He was riding to join Captain FitzEus- 
tace," said the host. 

" I do not know where he is," I cried. 

" You do," he said doggedly, " but nobody 
else does." 

"What do you mean?" said the Colonel. 
" I have orders to take the FitzEustaces to 
Dublin, dead or alive." 

Said the host, " I think the Captain is hid- 
den there in the Glen." 

" Then," the Colonel said, " we can find 
him." 

" No. . There is a hiding-place. That lad 
went to it a couple of days ago." 
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"What have you to say?" asked the 
Colonel, looking at me. 

" I admit I was in the Glen," I began. 

"With the FitzEustaces and Jeremy 
Boyle ? " 

" Well, yes," said I. 

" Enough," he said. " Show us the way." 

"You expect me to betray Captain Fitz- 
Eustace ? " I said. 

" Without loss of time," said the Colonel. 

" I refuse," I replied. 

" Perhaps you misunderstand," said he, star- 
ing. " You may believe I am jesting." 

" Tou misunderstand," I said pettishly. " Y\\ 
explain." 

" I disapprove of lying," said he. " Who 
gave you this letter ? " 

" I took it from Sir Milo," said I. 

" Tie him up to that branch," said the 
Colonel, as he was turning his horse. 

"I'll complain to my Lord Strafford," I 

cried, as a big trooper dragged me, supporting 

me by the back of the neck. Three others 

stood near, making a long halter of bridles : 
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they looked as dull as if it was an everyday 
thing. " rU tell the truth," I cried. " I am 
Margery Talbot." 

"You have forgotten the name you gave 
before," said the Colonel. " Muggins was it, or 
Mullins ? " 

As he spoke, the loop of the halter was 
slipped over my head. Glancing around, I saw 
the halter was passed over a branch and held 
by a trooper. Turning, I looked up at the 
Colonel; but the dusk was so thick that I 
could hardly perceive him. The crows cawed 
in the distance. I thought I could hear the 
pattering of a monotonous drum. 

"Will you show me where FitzEustace is 
hiding? " said the Colonel. His voice seemed 
exceedingly faint. 

At first I tried vainly to answer him. Then 
I succeeded. " No," I said, " I will not." 

" Hang him up," said he. 



For a moment I struggled, with a frantic 
despair. The trooper holding me shifted his 
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grip to my elbows, and swung me up from the 
ground. The noose throttled me, and I 
became blind. A far voice cried " Hold ! " and 
I was back on my feet. My head swam, and 
there was night in my eyes. Why should 
they hurt a small and weak girl ? Men were 
talking beside me. I heard them as I have 
listened to voices in falling asleep. 

" In the name of my Lord Strafford," said 
one. 

" You come from him ? ** 

" Here are his messengers." 

I began to see dimly. More horsemen 
were there. One was bending, and untying the 
noose. " The danger is past," he said, resting 
a great hand on my shoulder. " MuUins, I 
thought they threw you into the Glen." 

" No," I quavered piteously. " They did 
not kill me. Brute dear." I wished he would 
take me on his saddle and fondle me. 

" What is your name ? " cried the Colonel, 

" Brute FitzEustace." 

" Arrest him." 

" That will take bigger men," Captain Fitz- 
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Eustace answered with his happiest laugh. 
" Keep up your heart, MuUins." With that, 
he charged into the thick of the troopers, and 
was gone from my sight. 

" String him up again," said the Colonel. 

A little fellow pushed forward, saying he 
could vouch for my character and knew I was 
Master MuUins, and upon this another said he 
had orders to escort me to Dublin. Sinking 
by the Cross, I put my arms about it and 
rested my cheek against the clammy rough 
stone. I remembered how good it was to 
cling to my father and rest my cheek against 
his when I was sick in my childhood. The 
little man pulled me up kindly, and put a horn 
to my lips. The stuff was like flame, and 
brought the tears to my eyes. Then I remem- 
bered him : it was the landlord of the inn by 
the Gate. 

" If my lord asks you what I think of the 
youth," said the Colonel, as I was helped into a 
saddle, " say I consider him a pestiferous toad." 

Then we had started, and I rode in a dream. 
" It was inhuman of Captain FitzEustace to 
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laugh at such a time," I said to myself, " I 
like that Colonel. We would be friends, if we 
understood one another." I passed the field 
of the skirmish. It was crowded with men 
flat in the dusk, huddled in unnatural ways. I 
wondered why they were sleeping so awkwardly. 
Something throbbed in my head. Was it a 
rapping on a drum in the trees, or the arrival 
of hoofs across the meadow, or the pulse of a 
hymn ? 

Then the moon surged solemnly from a hill 
on the left. The mountains came trooping 
from the wastes of the night. The pulse in 
my head grew into the words of a chant, 
" Spikenard and saffron — calamus and cin- 
namon — The watchmen that went about the 
city found me — Open to me, my sister, my 
love, for lo, the winter is past." The line of the 
mountains lilted a jubilant song. My cheeks 
were wet ; but I remember such tears when I 
took the Sacrament first. 



Then I saw torches coming, and wrapped 
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my cloak high, and pulled my hat on my fore- 
head. Two running footmen came with lights, 
and Master Clover was riding after them peace- 
fully. " Good-night," he said, though he thought 
me a stranger. " Good-night," he said, mean- 
ing " God bless you." " God bless you," I 
cried in my heart. " God's grace go with you. 
Master Solomon Clover." Then came more 
torches and a couple of riders, — Angus making 
love to Penelope. Neither had eyes for me, 
as I passed in the dark. 

So we came to a spot where the road was 
wider and smooth, and I found a litter waiting 
under the trees. A man said to me it was for 
me, and that seemed too good to be true, for I 
was so weary that I could hardly alight. When 
I was in it, and off again on my journey with 
the clattering escort, I was too tired to think. 
Only the right lantern shone, and I kept watch- 
ing the shadows of the horses prancing enor- 
mous on the wall to the left. A ghostly pillar 
of wall and a narrow shaft of gray wood ap- 
peared to hurry before us. Sometimes I started 
and clutched for the reins, as if I dozed in the 
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saddle. Through my drowsiness chimed a 
keen happiness, as if I had found a great love 
in that moment when I offered my life. I had 
done with the foolish and wayward love of a 
girl. Then I fell asleep, and dreamt Captain 
Fitz Eustace asked me what I would like as a 
present for my wedding, and I answered a bun ; 
but he said it was too expensive to buy. 
Whereupon I wept in my dream. 

When I woke we were in the courtyard of 
Dublin Castle. The place was alight with 
torches and crowded by regiments. I felt I 
was a very old woman, as I hobbled up the 
stairs, clutching the banisters. I appeared to 
be sinking into my boots, and they seemed 
made of lead. I was holding a letter, but 
could not imagine how I had obtained it. 
Now I fancy the officer in command of my 
escort gave it to me, as I was leaving his charge. 
As I went down the corridor, I said to myself: 
" rU make no defence. My lord can do as he 
likes. I am tired : I am fain to rest." 

Then I heard a voice lifted in agony, and it 
was my father's. 
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THE LOVE OF COMRADES 

"Oh," cried my father despairingly, as I 
stopped on the threshold. " How can one give 
' brevem dominum ' in two words of English ? " 

There he sat on the right of the table, with 
his fiddle beside him. My Lord Strafford sat 
on the left, as I had seen him before. I might 
have remembered my father would never have 
lifted his voice but on a question of pedantry. 

" Domus et placens uxoVy' said my lord, as if 
he spoke to himself. "Ah, Horace had no 
children ! " 

" Children," my father repeated, with a 
change in his tone. 

Because I knew what was in his mind I 
stepped forward. Both turned; but I only 
looked at my father. There was such a light 
in his eyes that I would have run to him, if 
they had not darkened. 
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"Child," he said sternly, "run away and 
find respectable clothes." 

Stupid and failing, I was hurt by his cold- 
ness. My lord rose with difficulty and limped 
to my side. " Mistress Margery," he said, " I 
owe you my life." With that he knelt and 
raised my hand to his lip^. 

" I was proud to serve you, my lord," said 
I, making him my stateliest curtsey. Seeing 
his eyes twinkle as he rose, I was ashamed of 
my garments. Blushing, I looked at my 
father. 

"Tom," said he fretfully, "you are turning 
her head. It is but a wild little girl that does 
the work of a man." With those words his 
voice shook, and his eyes failed in the attempt 
to be hard. Then I clung reverently in that 
sanctuary of my father's embrace, as a poor 
criminal finds shelter when he kneels in a 
church. "Tom," said he, stroking my hair, 
" I was wrong to behave as if a stranger was 
by. You were always a kind fellow though as 
proud as the Devil." 

"And I have girls of my own," said my 
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lord, "and they would have been orphaned, 
if I had not found a defender. Yet I am sorry 
the letter was written to drive a fair lady into 
danger for me." 

"This time I have brought it, my lord,'* I 
said, proffering it. 

" If you'll excuse me, I'll glance at it," said 
he, and took it as if my bringing it was a mat- 
ter of course. I was flattered as if that was a 
compliment. " Mistress Margery," he said, 
" I doubt whether you know how great a ser- 
vice you did when you went riding for the 
Church and the King." 

"My lord, I rode also for a friend of my 
father's," I said, and put the ring in his hand. 

" How like a woman ! " my father said. 
" Peggie, you might have left that undone." 

" Sir," I replied, " I am resolved to be 
womanly for the rest of my days." 

Said my lord, " I am sure you were never 
anything else in all your daring adventures. 
As for this ring, my tender comrade — your 
father — told me about it. Last night I re- 
pented my haste. You must forgive a dis- 
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courtesy caused by my illness. Since you had 
told me your chosen name, I sent men to seek 
young Master Mullins, and a litter to bring 
your father to Dublin. Your word was enough 
to enable me to crush the Conspiracy. Down- 
patrick's inaction and Sir Milo's departure had 
postponed the assault." . 

On this I remembered the deed my Lord 
Downpatrick had given me. Handing it to 
my father, I told him how I had obtained it. 

" Poor Downpatrick ! " he sighed, " I wish 
he was living. I had forgiven him a long time 
ago. Well, Malahide is yours, Peggie." 

Then I remembered another that had been 
mixed with the plotters. "My lord," I said 
quickly, " I have a favour to ask." 

" Mistress Margery," he said, " take it for 
granted." 

" I made a friend on the road." 

" A girl, no doubt ? " said my father. 

" No, sir," said I, blushing. "It was Cap- 
tain FitzEustace." 

" Indeed ?" said my lord, suddenly grave. 

" He saved my life," I said hurriedly. 
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" Then," he answered, " he did me the great- 
est service he could." But he looked stern. 

" Besides," I went on, " he had come out of 
the Plot, for he broke with his uncle. My 
lord, I heard him withdraw from it." 

" Did he know you soon ? " said my father. 

"Sir, he thinks I am a man," I replied. 
" At first, he could not abide me. It is singu- 
lar how the men I admire dislike me when I 
dress as a boy ! " Speaking, I glanced at my 
lord, and he was visibly pleased. Is a man ever 
too great to enjoy being admired by a girl ? 

" That reminds me," said he. " Your father 
has brought some of your clothes with him." 

" Oh, sir," I cried, " how I thank you ! " 

"And your room is ready," my lord went 
on. " We must detain you no more." With 
that he blew his gold whistle, and a servant 
appeared. 

" But about my friend ? " I said anxiously. 

" Let me see," said my father, " is he a 
large young soldier, of a comely appearance ? " 

" Yes, sir," said I timidly, and looked down 
with a blush. 
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" Is that how the wind blows ? " said my 
lord, smiling. "You may be happy about 
him. You must keep this ring. You and I 
have been comrades in the holiest cause.'* 



When the servant had taken me to a little 
chamber aloft I was so happy that I could not 
be quiet. Yet I did not dance. My heart 
frolicked ; but my feet were reluctant. I ran 
and looked at my dress, for I feared my father 
might have chosen it ill. It was my favourite 
petticoat of flowered green silk. So I changed 
my clothes hurriedly, and ran to the glass, to 
make sure I was a young pretty lady. In- 
stantly, I recovered my confidence and digni- 
fied grace. My eyes shone and looked so big 
that I knew I had never been so comely before. 
Yet I have always been content with my fea- 
tures. " How I wish he could see me now,'* 
I said, smoothing my hair. Then I said my 
prayers and lay down. Said I to myself, 
" There is no pleasure so delicate as rest after 
weariness." I was irrationally pleased with 
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myself. Yet I strove to be wise. Said I, 
"In a little time the FitzEustace Conspiracy 
and Margery Talbot will be forgotten forever." 
There was a green light in the room when I 
woke, and I thought I had slept out in the 
forest. Then I saw it shine through the green 
and angular panes of the old glass in the win- 
dow. Running across, I pulled the window 
ajar, and looked at the Sea. It was an opaline 
mirror. I wished I could see the future in its 
mystical light. I would have seen Penelope 
married to Angus, and- her father abandoning 
his snails for the worship of little children at 
Cloverhill, and old Master Boyle cherished 
in that fortunate home where no sin was remem- 
bered, tardily virtuous, but disconsolate for the 
sake of Sir Milo. I would have seen my 
father delighting in the bitterest quarrels about 
questions of learning, with a companion who 
once kept the inn by the Gate. As for my 
Lord Strafford, his doom would have been too 
dark for a mirror on that innocent morning. 
Yet he would have chosen it rather than bend 
beneath the evil to come. 
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So I dressed, and ran down the worn stair- 
case, singing in my heart, — 
'' Now the dawn dances across the gray Sea^ shining and 

A servant met me and opened a door, and I 
went into a parlour. There stood Captain 
FitzEustace, staring out at the Sea, as if it 
mirrored a destiny that disheartened him 
much. " Oh ! what is the matter ? " I cried. 

As he turned, I grew crimson, remembering 
the change in my clothes. " Mistress Margery 
Talbot ! " said he, with an incredulous stare. 

"You remember me then ? " said I, with an 
attempt to be brazen. 

" Your servant," said he, bowing with grace. 

" Yours, sir," I said, as I curtseyed. 

" I was taken aback," he went on. " Mis- 
tress Margery, I did not know you were 
here." 

" And how have you come, sir ? And why 
were you looking so sad ? " 

" It was natural," he said with a sigh. " I 
consider myself too young to be hanged ; but 
my Lord Strafford has another opinion." 
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" Hanged?" I cried, feigning regret. "What 
have you done ? " 

" It is a long story." 

"Tell me about it," I said. "Perhaps I 
may be able to help you." 

" My Lord Strafford declares he is going to 
hang me at once, unless I prove I have served 
him." 

At this, I could hardly keep my countenance 
straight. " But how did he find you ? " I asked. 

"Well," said he, " I surrendered." 

"Why?" 

" It was thus it occurred. That cousin of 
yours, little MuUins — " 

" What name did you say ? " said I. 

" Talbot, I mean," he said. " This MuUins 
— Talbot, that is — " 

" Call him MuUins," said I. " You seem to 
find it familiar." 

"Yes. He was passing under that name. 
He was my friend, a kind little fellow; and 
though foolish meant well, I am sure." 

"He did, indeed," said I. 

" Yesterday I came across soldiers sent after 
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him. So, to get a chance to assist him, I pre- 
tended to help them. I learnt their errand 
from a man with them, the keeper of an inn 
I frequented. They had questioned him, and 
so he accompanied them, hoping to render 
MuUins a service. The luckless boy was be- 
ing hanged when we found him." 

" Oh, how dreadful ! " said I. 

" I cut him down. I think he was more 
dead than alive. The soldiers took him away. 
When night fell I rode after them, meaning to 
rescue him. But they had put him into a lit- 
ter, and the escort was strong." 

"Well?" said I. 

" I was sure he had been arrested because he 
had been riding with me. So I came to prove he 
was guiltless ; but they had killed him already." 

"Is it possible?" 

" ' Master MuUins is no more,' my lord 
said, when he decided to hang me." 

" That seems plain," said I dolefully. 

" The strange thing is," said he, " my poor 
little friend had a wonderful resemblance to 
you. True, his looks were against him." 
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" Sir ! " said I angrily. 

Said he hastily, " I mean his hair and voice 
were like yours ; but he was clumsy and shy, 
and much too small for a man." 

" Did you tell him he was like me ? " said I. 

" Yes ; but seldom thought of it afterward, 
for I became used to him. I had only seen 
you for a minute, and in the evening, you 
know. Ah, how well I remember it ! " 

" My poor cousin was scarcely fit for adven- 
tures ; but I would love to dress as a man," 
said I. 

" You speak in jest. Mistress Margery," he 
said ; and his tone was so shocked that it star- 
tled me to a grievous dismay. I had been sure 
he would have thought me heroicd. 

" What would you say of a woman that could 
do such a thing ? " I asked him, with a flutter- 
ing heart. 

" Such conduct would be disgraceful." 

" And what of a girl that could take a man 
a box on the ear ? " I whispered, blushing for 
shame. 

" I should consider her an insolent termagant." 
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My happiness vanished. Broken by misery, 
I could not choose but weep. 

" What is it ? O, Mistress Margery ! " he 
cried in affliction. 

" I weep for little Mullins. O, poor, poor 
MuUins ! " I sobbed, as I ran out of the room. 



In the passage I was suddenly cheerful, for 
I saw how he would repent when he knew 
what he had done. Running back to the 
door, I sang, — 

'' Straight across the windy moor they dashed towards the 
wally 
Gallant Irish gentlemen and loyal lovers alW* 

" Come in, you silly little beast ! '* he shouted 
gladly, as he strode to the door. 

" Are you speaking to me, sir ? " said I, 
drawing myself up as he opened it. 

" What ? How ? Which ? " he stammered, 
with his usual eloquence. " I believed it was 
Mullins." Plainly he was almost distracted 
with confusion and doubt. 

My heart softened, and I took hold of his 
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arm. " Can you skip ? " said I, laughing ; 
" Thus and thus it is done." I pulled him 
along, as I did on that evening at the Sign of 
the Rose. But he drew back, glowering with 
incredulous horror. I felt I must weep again 
if he would not understand. Putting my hands 
on his shoulders, I said tearfully : " You great 
stupid dolt ! I am Mullins ! " 

" You ! " he cried wildly. " Mistress Mar- 
gery, can you ever forgive me ? I thought 
you were only a man ! " 

Neither of us has ever determined whose 
doing it was ; but I found myself clasping his 
neck, and I was held to his heart. 

" Child ! " cried my father. I turned in 
alarm. "You forget yourself, Peggie," he 
went on, with a pretended reproof. 

My Lord Strafford and he stood on the 
threshold, arm in arm, helping one another's 
infirmity. 

" Sure," said my lord, " it is but the love of 
comrades." 

THE END 
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